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A Teacher's New Year Wish. 


I WOULD that I might teach my lessons so 
With such a wisdom of the mind and heart 
That mothers might apply a mother’s art; 

That fathers of the future might bestow 

To SONS and daughters what the fathe rs owe: 
That workers in the field, and mine, and mart 
Wight learn the lofty largeness of their part 

And reap im social justice as the yy sow; 

That preachers might a righteous wrath attain 
Against injustice more than heretics: 

That merchants might love service more than gain 
And statesmen more the right than polities; 

That I might all the lower aims disdain 
This is my wish for Nineteen Twenty-six. 


T. J. W. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
THE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOARD 


and referred to in the State Course of Study 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


STORIES AND FAIRY TALES 


Happy Tales for Story Time—Skinner 
Peter and Polly in Spring—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Summer—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Autumn—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Winter—Lucia 
Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales— 
Nixon-Roulet 
FAMOUS STORIES AND 
LITERATURE 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold—Baldwin 
Old Stories of the East—Baldwin 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland—Bald- 
win 
Story of Aeneas—Clarke 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL READERS 
Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands—Shaw 
Sailing the Seas—Baldwin 
Cotton—Turpin 
Carpenter's New Geographical 
North America 
South America 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 





& Livengood 
Readers: 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
READERS 


Story of the Thirteen Colonies—Guerber 

Story of the Great Republic—Guerber 

Story of the English New Edition— 
Guerber 


Story of the Chosen People—Guerber 


Story of the Greeks—Guerber 

Story of the Romans—Guerber 

Famous Men of Rome—Haaren and Po- 
land 

Famous Men of Greece—Haare~ and Po- 
land 


Famous Men of the Middle Ages—Haaren 
and Poland 

Ten Great Events in History—Johonnot 

Explorers and Founders of America— 
Foote and Skinner 

Stories of Missouri—Musick 

Four American Pioneers—Perry & Beebe 
NATURE READERS 

Plants and Their Children—Dana 

Our Birds and Their Nestlings—Walker 

PATRIOTIC AND ETHICAL 
READERS 

Good Citizenship—Richman and Wallach 

The Constitution of Our Country—Rex- 
ford and Carson 


Order these books from 


E. M. Carter, SECRETARY, COLUMBIA, MIssourRI 





Published by 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 E. 22d St. 





Chicago, Illinois 




















RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


Brownie Primer—Banta .........0eeeeeeeees $0.48 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta ...........++++: -48 
Children of Mother Goose—-Cowles ............ 48 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith .............2+0+5 46 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ............ -48 
SE SED on gncees 0600666K-0500600 0000800 48 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith .......... .48 
et, SUE SHED nao cc heedceansesnccace 48 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith ............. -48 
Two Little Indians—Maquire ..............++. -44 
Among the Giants—Neher .............2ee005 44 
Bunny and Bear Book-—Smith .............-- 46 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson .......... - 


Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles ...........- 


Order ion books from 


Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles ...... 48 
Indian Nature Myths—Cowles ................ 48 
Just Stories—Klinginsmith ................... 48 
Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon ........ -54 
Little White Chief—Nida .................... 48 
Myths from Many Lands ..................... 48 
Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles ............. 44 
Great American Industries Series— 
Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau .............. 60 
Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... .60 
Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau ........ -60 
Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau ...... -60 
Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
PD SenGeuin db nkewsan Gnechowaccun ded -60 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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The Latest, Completest and Most Practical 
BOOK OF SEX KNOWLEDGE 


By BERNARD BERNARD, Sc.D.(Phys.)., M. P. C., Editor of “Health and Life” 
pepe of the facts of life is to blame for the majority of human tragedies. This 


is now acknowledged to be true by all sincere people. 


Sex and all the problems sur- 


rounding it have been shrouded in the darkness of superstition and mystery. In 
“ee r ” . . . e ba jeg 
A Complete Book of Sex Knowledge” there is not a single side of the sex problem, and 


its application to every stage of human life, that has not been fully treated. 


You cannot 


afford to be without this book, and no description of it can possibly convey to you its 


extraordinary value. 
most. 


It tells in non-technical language those things that worry people 


CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I 
FROM BIRTH TO PUBERTY 

The Technique of Healthy Conception.—The Sex Acts of 
Little Children.—Babies’ Habits That Must Be Corrected. 
—Cleanliness of the Organs.—The Seeds of Masturbation. 
—Parents’ Habits to Avoid—How to Answer “Where 
Did I Come From?”—A Typical Family Without Sex 
Education.—The Dangers of Secret Habits.—Teaching 
Idealism.—The Combat of Unhealthy Sex Thoughts.— 
The Child Its Own Savior. 

CHAPTER II 
ADOLESCENCE 

Undesirable Sex Habits of Adolescence.—The Method of 
Teaching Clean Sex Behavior.—Physically Predisposing 
Causes of Immorality—How Sex Thoughts May Be Di- 
verted.—The Facts of Reproduction.—The Connection of 
the Genital With the Urinary System.—Sexual Anatomy 
and Physiology.—The Actual Birth of an Offspring.—Hor- 
rible Sex Perversions Preceded by Masturbation.—The 
Precious Vital Fluid.—Loathsome Diseases.—How a Mother 
Can Explain Things to Her Daughter.—Cleanliness of 
the Organs.—How Diseases May Be “Picked Up” With- 
out Intercourse.—Instruction in Care at the Menstrual 
Period.—Correcting Irregularities.—Superstitions Regard- 


ing Menstruation. 
CHAPTER III 
THE YOUNG MAN 
Should the Young Man Be Given Birth Control Infor- 
mation ?—The Results of Masturbation.—Warning Against 
Falling “Just Once.’”—Methods of Self-Disinfection 
Against Venereal Diseases.—Immorality as a Pathological 
Condition —How to Prevent Temptation.—Proper Sex 
Conduct.—Sex Weakness.—The Nature of Syphilis.—The 
Nature of Gonorrhea.—How Masturbation Leaves Sperma- 
torrhea.—How a Young Man Can Easily Live a Clean 
Life.—Wilful Vice.—Sympathy for Victims of Ignorance 
and Vicious Heredity.—Hope for the Lost Ones.—Flirt- 
ing.—Platonic Friendships.—Falling in Love.—How to 
Choose a Wife.—The First Love Callings.—The Spirit of 
Romance.—The Tragedy of a Young Woman Who Sought 
Gold Instead of Love.—The Seriousness of Becoming En- 
gaged.—Subconscious Sex Emotions.—Why There Are 
Unhappy Marriages.—The Desire to Be Pure Overcome 
by Pathological Dispositions.—How Carefully Directed 
Exercise and Hygiene Can Defeat Physical and So- 
Called Moral Weaknesses.—How to Be an Efficient 
Teacher of Sex Education. 
CHAPTER IV 
THE YOUNG WOMAN 
Shattered Dreams.—The Facts of Reproduction.—The 
World’s Most Beautiful Story.—The Dangers of Life.— 
Erotic Feelings.—Sexual Irritation—The Organs of Re- 
production.—‘Female Illnesses.’’-—Painful Menstruation. 
—Vamps.—Looking for the Best Ideal in Manhood.—A 
Woman's Maturation.—Bad Habits and Their Serious 
Consequences.—The Quickening of the Glands.—The Best 
Method of Imparting Sex Facts.—The Process of Fer- 
tilization.—Sex Education That Will Fortify Girls With 
Facts.—Special Sexual Cells.—Fertilization and Develop- 
ment.—Courtship Part of the Function of Reproduction. 
Immoral Intercourse.—Venereal Diseases in Women. The 
Necessity of Knowing the Facts of Birth Control.—Sex 
Perversions Among Women.—The Best Age for Marriage. 
—Indiscriminate Love-Making.—Initial Sex Weaknesses 
End in Serious Perversions.—Sexual Health and Effi- 
ciency. 
CHAPTER V 
THE MARRIED MAN 
The First Nuptial Experiences.—Excesses, and How to 
Avoid Them.—Normal Indulgence.—The Influence of 
Youthful Habits —Bad Habits.—Sex Weaknesses in Mar- 
riage.—Sex a Blessing, Not a Curse, When Used Prop- 
erly.—Why Women Run Away from Some Men.—The 
Basic Laws of Sex Conduct.—Ignorance, Man’s Greatest 
Enemy.—Ignorant Husbands.—Allowing Passion to Run 
Riot.—The Technique of Love.—The Husband's Special 
Port.—Perversions and Weaknesses.—Abnormal Psy- 
holog Left by Masturbation.—Free Expression of the 


Feelings.—Complete Unity.—Birth Control.—The Bene. 
fits of Proper Intercourse.—Children Born of Lust.—- 
The Story of a Sex Pervert.—A Son’s Curse Upon His 
Father.—Predispositions Handed Down by Our Ancestors. 
—How Sex Weaknesses May Lead to Perversions. Sen. 
ual Nerve Irritations.—An Outline of the Scientific Facts 
of Heredity.—The Supreme Object of Marriage.—The 
Peculiarities of Women.—How to Insure the Wife’s Satis 
faction. a 
CHAPTER VI 
a THE MARRIED WOMAN 
Surprising Ignorance of Women of the Meaning of 
Marriage.—Caution in the Acceptance of a Husband— 
The Story of an Ignorant Bride.—Bad Habits.—Fore- 
warning.—The Eradication of Erotic Habits.—Sex Weak- 
nesses and Abnormalities.—Union.—The Highest Condi- 
tion of Human Bliss.—Unnatural Conduct.—The Part of 
the Wife in Intercourse.—How to Maintain a Husband's 
Love and Affection.—Helping a Husband in Control.— 
Female Sexual Anatomy.—Women Guilty of Excesses.— 
The Sexual Nerves.—Adaptation to Peculiarities in Men 
—Securing the Harmonic Reaction.—Choosing the Right 
Time and Place for Conception.—Pregnancy.—Sterility 
and Its Causes.—The Correction of Sterility. 
CHAPTER VII 
. THE BACHELOR 
Why There Are Bachelors.—Promiscuous Bachelors.— 
Pathology in Bachelorhood.—Physiological Dispositions 
Which Promote Immorality—The Physical Treatment 
Which Remedies Sexual Abnormalities.—Diverting Sex 
Energies.—Disorders Aggravating Sex Weaknesses.— 
Spermatorrhoea.—What Happens to the Sexual Seere- 
tions.—Sexual Neurasthenia.—Sex Weaknesses. 
CHAPTER VIII 
‘ THE SPINSTER 
Should Women Propose ?—Never Too Late to Wed.— 
Dangerous Stages of Spinsterhood.—Sexual Anomalies.— 
The Cause of Melancholia.—Sexual Aggravations.—What 
Happens to the Secretions.—Sex Weakness Among Spin- 
sters.—Sexual Hygiene.—Sex Fears.—Perversions.—Com- 
bating Erotic Feelings.—Leucorrhoea. 
CHAPTER IX 
POST MATURITY IN MAN 
Sexual Promptings and Weaknesses That Few Under- 
stand.—Prostatitis.— -Hypertrophy of the Sexual! Glands.— 
Serious Perversions.—Lurid Stories of Vice.—Libidinous 
Feelings——Men Who Are Sent to Prison for Il!Inesses.— 
How Old Age Can Be the Happiest Time in Life.—The 
Effects of Early Dissipation.—Physiological Causes of Im- 
morality.—How the Sex Organs Can Be Abnormally Ir- 
ritated.—The Ghosts of Earlier Indiscretions.—The Folly 
of Frightening Sex Victims With Damnation.—Building 
Up Depleted Nerve Centers.—The Normal Post Mature 
Sex Life. 





CHAPTER X 
4 POST MATURITY IN WOMAN 
‘Change of Life.’”—Superstitions Surrounding Men- 
struation._-Right Sex Conduct.—The Cessation of Men- 
struation.—Continued Sex Desires.—A Dangerous Phase 
of the Menopause.—The Legacies of Youth.—TIrritable 
Passions and How to Govern Them.—Normal Sex Liv- 
ing.—Maintaining Married Happiness. 
: SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
— book will only be sold to those over 18 years of 





HEALTH AND LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 
Room 36, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
: Please send “A COMPLETE BOOK OF SEX KNOWL- 
EDGE. * I will pay the postman $2.75 plus postage upon 
arrival. 
Name 


DT cudtuinauavbdcettuseasukiueesssdun 


Pian Si ala aah aa on i daw Sea cata cid State .....cccccccse 
(Sometimes C. O. D. packages are delayed. To get 
quickest action send cash with order.) 
If cash accompanies order we will ship book postage 
prepaid. (Cash must accompany foreign orders. 
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More of those Learn to Study Readers 
essential to the balanced reading program. 


HORN-CUTRIGHT-HORN: FIRST LESSONS 
IN LEARNING TO STUDY Nearly Ready. 


Easy lessons in comprehension for the second semester of the first year. 


Beautifully illustrated in color. 


HORN-MOSCRIP: BOOK FOUR Nearly Ready. 


More advanced reading of the work type to follow Books One, Two, and 


Three of the Horn Learn to Study Readers, now available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















“Chats on Period 










_ ——— Styles in Furniture” 
ap ! is an eee and intimate view 
ss i y 
Ae rN a GerorGE HEPPLEWHITE 
4 BS : ; h and the furniture and architecture 
: di » ¢ } to which their name belongs. 
; ff peop stvirs a 


ogee he This book is free to all Teachers and 
IN FURNITURE ° : . - 

Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 


directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


] 

/ 

t . 

) To all others a charge of 2s5c per copy to 
es g -# } cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
fo Ae 4, Ao \ } be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
DEBI) | 


should be enclosed with request for copy. 


YATES—AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


! Educational Dept. 











Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Cote Brilliante” 


THE | School Papers 


are made in all standard sizes and weights, 


correctly ruled and punched on the high- 
= |} est grade of quality papers in the follow- 
ing styles of paper: 
GEOGRAPHIES | Penmanship 
| Typewriter 


Bookkeeping 


In Curriculum Building you will Theme and 
want to know the Barrows and Examination 
Parker Geographies Write “3 . 
| rite Drawing 
° ° | for catalog . 
1. ‘‘ Journeys in Distant Lands’’ for dad and Cover 
grade four | prices. Board. 


2. ‘‘United States and Canada’’ for SCHOOL SUPPLY DEPT. 
~ | 
grade five , & ewranic 
, _BUXTON & SKINNER 
Ps . . | PRINTING & STATIONERY COMPANY 
Texts for grades six and seven are | 306-308 No. 4th St. ST. LOUIS. MO 
. . . -) NO. B wt, « ° 4 wy, 
in preparation. ; 





These Geographies are organized 
; a9e0eards 2 x sé ree ” 
in accordance with the ‘‘one-cycle ' waneswese 


plan and are a distinet departure in ; 


subject-matter, organization, and 




















method from the old line ‘‘two- 
eyele’’ texts. 








If interested, write the publishers 
for further information. MASTERY OF ENGLISH 
‘‘Europe,’’-—a new geographical By ALLEN AND HARVEY 
reader just published. BOOK I for the grades of the Junior 
pony ; = High School and the first year of 
This book discusses the new Eu- the four year Senior High School 
rope through interesting stories of BOOK II for the Senior High School 
peoples, and customs, and ocecupa- Here, at last,is the realization of the 
tions—an attractive way to study a English teacher’s hopes. The texts are 
econtinent—an effective aid in arous- full of purposeful inspiration, intelligent 
: $ pe activity, and stimulating humor. Every 
ing interest. lesson isa model of organization and 
limitation. The illustrations alone are 
enough to recommend these books. 
They are beautiful pictures, many of 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY which are in color, and relate directly 
to the text. 
221 East 20th Street | Send for complete information 


Chicago, Ill. HM THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


| Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philade!phia 


| Missouri Representative, G. A. TALLANT 
123 W. Centennial Street Carthage 


FOR TEXTBOOKS ——— 
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Popular Library Books 


Do not fail to include 
these popular books when 
making your pupil’s read- 
ing circle order this winter. 


Eugene Field Reader 

Natural Method Reader 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reader 
American Leaders and Heroes 

My Country's Volce 

Colonial Days 

Lives of the Hunted 

Robinhood, Some Merry Adventures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 


Washington The Young Leader 
Americanization of Edward Bok 
Dutch Boy 50 Years After, A 


Education for Citizenship in a Democ- 
racy 


Fanciful Tales 

Hans Brinker 

Hoosier School Boy 

Story of Thrift for Young Americans 
The Van Dyke Book 

Directing Study 


Beginning of Art in Public Schools 
Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 21st St. sth Ave., at 48th St. 


Chicago New York City 











THREE SPECIALS 
First. 
THE WORLD BOOK 
FREE 


Art Craft Binding $79.50 
A set of THE WORLD BOOK in ten vol- 
umes will be given free to the teacher sub- 
mitting the best essay on “How I have In- 
spired My Pupils by the Use of THE 
WORLD BOOK.” Every teacher is urged 
to write an essay. 


Second. 


THE WORLD BOOK 
FREE 


Art Craft Binding $79.50 


A set of THE WORLD BOOK will be 
awarded the pupil who writes the best essay 
on “How THE WORLD BOOK Has Helped 
Me in My School Work.” Every pupil is 
urged to write an essay. 


Length of essays,—not less than 50 words. 
Time limit,—Essays should reach us by Feb- 
ruary 15. Awards will be made March 1, 
1926. 
Third. 

Teachers desiring to make their schools rank 
standard, and not having the funds in hand 
to purchase THE WORLD BOOK, can read- 
ily secure a set by putting on an entertain- 
ment, “At the Back of the Calendar.” This 
playlet is published at fifty cents and we will 
be glad to send any teachers who wish to 
secure a set of THE WORLD BOOK with- 
out cost to them a copy of the playlet free. 


Roach-Fowler Publishing Company 
1020 McGee Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


THE BRANOM PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
By M. E. Branom, Teachers College, St. Louis. 


Has Been Published. 


One hundred seven scientifically planned tests and drills 
on each continent and nation and on the world as a 
whole. Twenty-one outline maps. Net price, f. o. b. 
Chicago, 60 cents. 


Use these tests and strengthen your 
geography teaching. 
—o0o0— 


For testing in arithmetic use Fowlkes and Goff: PRAC- 
TICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. One hundred les- 
sons, 7,682 combinations and problems. Net price f. o. b. 
Chicago, 60 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25TH ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 




















Vitalizing Educational Work a Necessity in Present 
Educational Endeavors. 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 
MR. HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: 
What are YOU doing about VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE? 
Have you read the articles appearing in POPULAR EDUCATOR by Mr. McFarland? 
These articles have been prepared from actual school-room experiences and from long ex- 
periences in the business world. They have appeared as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 
Vocational Guidance in the Junior High School. 
OCTOBER 
Vitalizing Vocational Trends No. II. 
(Parental Evaluation, Questionnaire to Parents, Pupil Co-operation, 
Pupil Suggestions, Analysis of Parental Replies, A Field of Work.) 
NOVEMBER 
Vitalizing Vocational Trends No. III. 
(Types of Effort, Pupil Response, Suggestions, Individual Assignments. ) 
DECEMBER 
Vitalizing Vocational Trends No. VI. 
(Social Status and Citizenship Values, Table of Evaluations, Some 
Evaluation Possible. ) 


Other superb articles are appearing in this most helpful magazine from month to month. 
Send $2.00 for a year’s subscription, or ask for a 


Free Sample Copy. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Au JIunitation 


Che Columbia Commerrial Club extends 
a cordial invitation to all Superintendents and 
members of School Boards in Missouri 
to visit Columbia on the occasion of the annual 
Convention of Missouri School Administrators 
Association on February 4th and Sth, 1926 


You are most welcome. 























\ 





STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 


Offers an up-to-date pro- 
gram for the education of 
young women. 


Stephens Broadcasting Station, KFRU 
499.7 meters. A schedule of the Stephens 
broadcasting program will be sent on 
request. 


For catalog and views address: 


President J. M. Wood, 
Columbia, Missouri 














Send for your copy — 


of the LATEST 


LIBRARY BOOKS 
School Supply Catalogue 


THE Missouri Store Co. 


Columbia Mo. 
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N HIS BRIEF address upon receiving the gavel at the close 
of the convention, President Hendricks gave voice to the 
feeling that the big problem of the teachers is that of inter- 

_ preting education to the people of Missouri. 

Che Slogan He indicated his desire that this might be the 

for 1926 slogan and watchword of his administration 
as President of the Association. 

In reality, is this not the fundamental problem of all our 
problems? Certainly adequate financial support hinges ulti- 
mately on what the people think of the schools. The public 
will pay for education what the people think it is worth and 
no more. We believe the people’s judgment of education’s 
value will be in direct proportion to the degree of its under- 
standing of the aims, the methods, and the necessary working 
capital of the schools. 

State Superintendent Will C. Wood of California said in an 
address at the St. Louis meeting ‘‘Publie opinions about eduea- 
tion are at least twenty years behind the times.’’ If this is true 
of California where they are spending $17.50 per capita of 
total population for the operating expenses of their schools, 
how many years is publie opinion behind the times in Missouri 
where only about $10.00 per eapita of total population is spent 
for the same purpose? If, as Mary E MeDowell pointed out, 
[linois is spending 50% more per pupil for edueation than is 
Missouri and New York, Detroit, Rochester, Chicago, and 
other cities are paying 250% more is it not because the schools 
in those places have been better interpreted to the public? 

Fortunately or unfortunately schools are not considered 
on a commercial basis. If they were, school people would per- 
haps manifest the same keenness toward the problem of keep- 
ing the public informed about changes in methods and im- 
provement in purposes and performances as automobile manu- 
facturers do in keeping the public appraised of changes in their 
models. With the public twenty years behind the times in auto- 
mobile improvements the automobile industry of the present 
time would be impossible. 

When a really serious attempt is made to interpret the 
schools to the public, the reaetion of the effort upon the teach- 
ers will perhaps be as wholesome as will be the reaction upon 
the publie, for we may then see that we need to make changes 
in our attitude, our standards, and our conduct. 

Shall the New Year find us sincerely devoted to the prob- 
lem of making the publie understand the schools and will it 
also find the teachers just as sincerely devoted to the problem 
of understanding the publie and the public’s needs? 








The world we live in may be a large world or a small world, and whether it is large 
or small depends on the size of the world that lives in us. Fs 
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HE FIRST skirmishes on the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment were 
fought in many of the states during 


AMENDMENT 1925. So bitter was 
THE FUTURE OF the struggle in 
THE CHILD LABOR some quarters as to 

raise the question: 
Shall teachers cease their support of the 
amendment? The question should be faced 
frankly wherever it is raised. It has been 
suggested that the following points are in- 
volved: 

1. Have any arguments been urged 
against the measure that were not carefully 
considered in the elaborate hearings when 
it was before Congress? 

2. To what extent was the first impres- 
sion which the general public had of the 
measure determined by the vigorous propa- 
ganda of mill interests? 

3. Will the growing intensity of the 
competition in the textile industry between 
New England and the South make state 
regulation easier or more difficult? 

4. Can any harm come from continuing 
teacher support for at least five years until 
the real issues and facts have been thor- 
oughly brought out? 

5. If teachers about face on this great is- 
sue at the first sign of difficulty, can they 
command publie confidence in the future 
when they take a stand on other public 
questions ? 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
The Journal of the National 
Education Association. 


URSUANT to a suggestion from the 
Executive Committee of the M. 8. T. 

A., the presidents and secretaries of 
the District Associations of Kirksville, 
Cape Girardeau, Springfield, Maryville, 
Warrensburg, and Rolla met with the 
Executive Committee for the purpose of 
considering plans for cooperation in the 
securing and using 

COOPERATION OF of program talent for 
pr the 1926 meeting. It 
was believed that by 


such cooperation better programs might 
be arranged without materially adding to 
the expense. 

The results of the conference were as 
follows: Kirksville will cooperate with 
Cape Girardeau by holding their meetings 
on the same days and securing their major 


speakers cooperatively. It is thought 
that the speakers whom they employ to. 
gether may also be used during the first 
days of the convention week by the St, 
Louis Association thus reducing the ex. 
pense to all. Warrensburg and Maryville 
entered into a similar agreement with the 
hope that the Kansas City and St. Joseph 
Associations could use the speakers on the 
first days of the convention week, and 
Springfield and Rolla are to work togeth- 
er in the same manner. The Executive 
Committee agreed to stand good for any 
deficit accrued in the program expense be- 
eause of this arrangement to the amount 
of $250.00 for each cooperating associa- 
tion. 

As the State Association grows it is 
found that the district programs are 
serving a larger and larger proportion of 
the teachers of the state and that the nun- 
ber served by the state program is grow- 
ing relatively smaller. This action of the 
Executive Committee and the officials of 
the District Associations is an effort to 
render the greatest service to the greatest 
number of teachers. 


he following statement in Bulletin Ni 

1 for 1925, ‘‘Courses of Study 

Junior and Senior High Schools” 
(pp. 40-41), issued by the State Superin- 
THE FOREIGN tendent of Publie Schools 
LANGUAGE has given rise to a nun- 
SITUATION IN ber of false inferences 
MISSOURI that need correction 
The implications of the second sentence of 
the statement are particularly unfair t 
the foreign languages. 

‘The tendency during the ten-year per 
iod has been in favor of English, Social 
Studies, Science, Commercial — subjects 
Musie, and Physical Edueation at the ex 
pense chiefly of Mathematics and Foreign 
Languages. Subjects that have suffere 
declines may reasonably expect furtiie 
deelines unless their subjeet matter 
made to contribute in the future more di: 
rectly to the objectives of secondary edu 
eation than it has in the past.”’ 

The inferences most commonly draw! 
are: (1) that the foreign languages 
general have suffered declines; (2) _ that 
foreign languages do not contribute a 
equately to the objectives of secondary ed 
neation; and (3) that students choos 
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other subjects in preference to foreign 
languages because they are dissatisfied with 
the teaching, the results, or the objectives, 
or with all three aspects. 

An examination of certain later infor- 
nation in the Bulletin demonstrates that 
the foreign languages have not suffered de- 
dines in general. Unfortunately, many 
readers pay no attention to these facts, 
but accept the generalization given above 
as the last word in the matter. 

In 1914-15, 967 pupils, or 1.8 percent of 
the total number enrolled in the high 
shools, took French. In 1924-25, 4,660 
pupils, or 4.7 percent of the total number, 
tok that language. During the ten years, 
there was an increase of 3,693 pupils and 
of 2.9 pereent. The Spanish enrollment in 
1924-25 was 6,947, or 7 percent of the total 
enrollment. No figures are reported for 
1914-15, but the present writer does not 
hesitate to conjecture, from his knowledge 
of conditions in 1914-15, that the inerease 
in Spanish has been from two-fold to 
three-fold, or even higher. 

Now, as these are the only two languages 
which have in the ten-year period been al- 
lowed to develop under fairly, though not 
entirely, normal conditions, it is not just 
tolump them with the languages that have 
ben subjected to wholly extraordinary 
influences. The holocaust in German pre- 
cipated by the war virtually eliminated 
German from the high schools, with a dis- 
astrous effect on the statistical averages, 
which, therefore, signify nothing with re- 
gard to the status of the other languages. 
Furthermore, Latin, while making a gal- 
lant fight and losing, on an absolute eal- 
culation, only 12 students in ten years, has 
passed through a most virulent period of 
attack largely carried on by certain classes 
of schoolmen, and has had a serious de- 
dine in relative percentage. But here, 
also, the conditions have been entirely ab- 
normal. These two cases explain the dif- 
ference between the percentage of 58.7 in 
the enrollment of foreign languages in 
1914-15 and that of 31.8 in 1924-25. 

The question as to why French and 
Spanish have not conpensated for the Ger- 
man and Latin losses is easily answered. 
The requirement of foreign languages in 
Missouri high schools has been weakened 
m all hands, the State University has 
been obliged to drop its former requirement 


of foreign languages for admission, prac- 
tically no added provision has been made 
in the schools for increases in the foreign 
languages, and, on the other hand, very 
extensive provision has been made for in- 
creased enrollment in the so-called ‘‘ prae- 
tical’’ branches and in the social studies. 
Consequently, French and Spanish have 
not absorbed the 36,000 missing German 
and Latin students. Those students have 
gone into other subjects. 

To the allegation that the foreign lan- 
guages do not contribute adequately to 
the present objectives of secondary ed- 
ucation, little more need be said than that 
foreign language teachers, text-books, and 
associations have been keeping abreast of 
the modern aims of education and that the 
instruction is in complete harmony with 
the most progressive pedagogical findings. 
Moreover, most of the younger teachers 
have taken considerable work in Schools 
of Education and Normal Schools and 
should know the best methods of instrue- 
tion and the approved objectives of high 
school education. The languages are 
taught successfully from both the prac- 
tical and the cultural standpoints. What- 
ever defects may be noted are almost cer- 
tain to be personal defects, such as are 
met in individual teachers in all subjects, 
and not attributable to faulty or anti- 
quated principles in foreign language teach- 
ing. 

The notion that pupils in the Missouri 
high schools have lately preferred other 
subjects to the foreign languages because 
they,—or their parents,—have regarded 
their language work or their language 
teachers as less interesting or efficient in 
1924-25 than in 1914-15 is pure assump- 
tion, with no basis in fact. Language 
teaching has not retrograded nor has a 
knowledge of the foreign languages lost its 
importance during that interval. Quite 
the reverse is true. Conditions over which 
the language teachers have had no con- 
trol have depleted the enrollment in some 
of the languages. The other languages 
have not profited by this situation for the 
reasons that have already been mentioned. 
The change has been due solely to the 
shifting of interests created by the school 
authorities. 

(J. Warshaw) 
University of Missouri 





The Executive Committee of the M. S. 
T. A. at its meeting on December 19th 
designated the Baltimore and Ohio as the 
official route for Missouri teachers who 
will attend the annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 20th to 25th. 
This railroad has made arrangements to 
run a special train for this purpose which 
will leave St. Louis at noon on Saturday, 
February 20th and arrive in Washington 
at 12:45 noon on Sunday the 21st. This 
special is to be a section of the new and 
popular ‘‘ National Limited,’’ an all-Pull- 
man train which is said to be the most 
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Executive Committee Designates Baltimore and Ohio 


The Official Route for Missourians Attending Meeting 
of Department of Superintendence. 


comfortable, and is the fastest train oper. 
ated between St. Louis and Washington, 


Reduced fares are granted on the Iden- 
tification Certificate Plan. This makes 
the round trip ticket from St. Louis cost 
$48.81. The reduced rate will apply from 
the starting point also. 

The B. & O. offers the option of return- 
ing via the mainline or via Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville with stops-overs at these points 
within limits. 

Pullman fares will be as follows for one 
way: Lower berth, 9.00; upper $7.20. 


Uel W. Lamkin Endorsed as Missouri Candidate for the 
Presidency of the N. E. A. 


RESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN was pro- 
P posed and endorsed by the M. S. T. A. as 

a candidate for the presidency of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the election of 
which will take place at the annual convention 
to be held in Philadelphia June 27 to July 2, 
1926. 

President Lamkin is by temperament, exper- 
ience, and training highly qualified for the posi- 
tion to which the Missouri Teachers wish him 
elected. Working up from the bottom he has 
served in many positions of responsibility and 
always with efficiency. As teacher, high school 
principal, city superintendent, county superin- 
tendent, State High School Inspector, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, and President of 
the State Teachers College, he has won and 
holds the universal esteem of Missouri people. 
He is the only person who as county superin- 
tendent of schools has been honored with the 
presidency of the M. S. T. A. In this position 
he set a new record in both the enrollment and 
the quality of the program. In his work on the 
Executive Committee of the Association, from 
which he is just retiring, his service has been 
noteworthy. The Association continues to en- 
joy the benefit of his ability as Chairman of its 
Suilding Committee. 

He is widely known nationally as an educa- 
tor and has served several years as Federal 
Director of Vocational and Rehabilitation Edu- 
cation. This high position was won as a recog- 
nition of his ability in this work which he 
demonstrated as a District Director in this 
department. Few people will question the state- 
ment that President: Lamkin is the best qualified 
person available for the Presidency of the Na- 
tional Education Association. His personality, 
his demonstrated executive ability, and his zeal 
for progressive educational movements all in- 
dicate that as President of the National Educa- 


tion Association he would carry the N. E. A. 
forward to new records of popularity and ac- 
complishments. 





Uel W. Lamkin 


Geographically Missouri is entitled to this 
honor. The present President is a Massachu- 
setts elementary principal, her successor was 4 
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city superintendent of the far west. Immed- 
jately preceding President Newlon, Miss Jones 
of New York, represented the elementary prin- 
cipals. She in turn had been preceded by a 
city superintendent from the Pacific Coast. It 


is therefore timely to ask for the election of a 
President from the Mississippi Valley who rep- 
resents the teacher training institutions directly 
and the broad general interests of our National 
Organization. 


Convention of Administrators at Columbia, Feb. 4th and 5th. 


IAT PROMISES to be the most interesting and helpful program in the history 
W of the organization will be given by the Missouri School Administration Associa- 
tion at Columbia on February 4th and a, 

In addition to addresses by many of Missouri’s leading educators, the superintendents 
and principals will have the —— to hear several men of national nets in their 
fields among which will be Supt. E. E. Lewis of Flint, Michigan, Professor R. Tryon, 
University of Chicago, and S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan. Music will be "teroltned 
by the Glee Clubs of the University and and delegates will be entertained by a banquet 
on Thursday evening given by Christian College, a broakfast on Friday morning given 
by Stephens College and a banquet on Friday eveing given by the Columbia Commercial 
Club. The latter is to be a “Joy Banquet” at which the joys of being and aa being a 
supe rintendent, of being a college president, of being a president of the M. T. A. and 





of being in general will be exploited. 


Convention Program 


9:30 A. M. Thursday 
1. The Organization and administration of 
Supervision. Professor S. A. Courtis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
10:30 
2. The Organization and Administration of 
Supervision for the Superintendent in 
smaller Cities. Professor C. A. Phillips, 
University cf Missouri. 











Principal J. C. Bond, of Kansas City, President 
of School Administrators Association. 

10:50 

3. How Supervision may be Organized by 
the Superintendent Who has no Supervis- 
ory Help. Roscoe V. Cramer, Supt. 
Schools, Lebanon, Mo. 

11:00 

4. Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. 

a E. E. Lewis, Flint, Michigan. 


Adjourn. 


2:00 P. M. 
Music: University Missouri Women’s Glee 
Club, Emma Griesel, Director. 
5. Round Table Discussion on Selection of 
Teachers. Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield, 


Mo. 

2:10 
Supt. Livingstone McCartney, Hannibal, 
Mo. 

2:20 
Supt. J. N. Crocker, Sedalia, Mo. 

2:30 ; 

6. Social Studies in the Curriculum, Grades 

I-VI Inclusive. 

3:20 


7. The Place of Research in Administration. 
Supt. J. J. Maddox, St. Louis, Mo. 
3:50 ‘ é 
8. The Improvement of High School Instruc- 
tion. Professor D. H. Ejikenberry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
4:20 
9. The Triangle of Education—A Discussion 
of Vocational Objectives in Education. O. 


H. Day, Director Vocational Education, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
4:50 
Adjourn. 


6:00 to 8:00 P. M. 

Banquet for Visiting Superintendents in Chris- 
tian College Dining Room Tendered by 
Christian College, Columbia, Mo. Presi- 
dent Edgar Lee, Presiding. Program dur- 
ing dinner furnished by Christian College. 


8:00 P. M. 
Christian College Auditorium, Honorable 
Charles A. Lee, State Supt. Schools Pre- 

siding. 


11. The Social Studies Curriculum in St. 
Louis Elementary Schools. Walter D. 
Cocking, Curriculum Expert, St. Louis 
City Schools. 
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12. The Social Studies Curriculum in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Professor R. 
N. Tryon, University of Chicago. 


13. Round Table Discussion of the two fore- 
going papers by Dean J. J. Oppenheimer, 
Stephens College. 


Dr. Eugene Fair, Pres. Kirksville Teach- 
ers College. 


Dr. R. J. Kerner, 
School, Mo. U. 


10:00 
Adjourn. 


Acting Dean Graduate 


Professor 
S. A. Courtis 





Friday February 5th, 7:00-9:00 A. M. 


Breakfast for Visiting Superintendents Given 
by Stephens Colleg@ in Stephens College 
Dining Room. Dr. Wood, Presiding. 
Program furnished by Stephens College. 

9:30 

14. Education as Purposing—An Interpreta- 
tion of the Newer Methods of Teaching. 
Professor S$. A. Courtis, University of 
Michigan. 

10:30 

15. High Spots in a Building Program. E. E. 

Lewis, Supt. Schools, Flint, Michigan. 
11:20 

16. Round Table 
Programs in Missouri. L,. B. 
Supt. Schools, Mexico, Mo. 

11:30 
J. A. Koontz, Supt. Schools, Joplin, Mo. 
11:40 
William Oakerson, Supt. Schools, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 
11:50 
W. I. Oliver, Supt. 
Mo. 


Discussion on Building 
Hawthorne, 


Schools, Columbia, 


Noon. 
2:00 P. M. 
Music: University Missouri Mens Glee 


Club, Herbert Wall, Director. 
17. The Care of School Buildings. E. FE. 
Lewis, Supt. Schools, Flint, Michigan. 
18. Round Table Discussion on Care of 
School Buildings. 














2:50 
W. S. Smith, Supt. Schocls, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 
3:00 
C. A. Greene, Supt. Schools, St Joseph, 
Mo. 
3:10 
Charles Banks, Supt. Schools, University 
City, Mo. 
| 
Supt. 
E. E. Lewis | 
| 
} 
=i 
3:20 


19. The Individualization of Instruction. Pro- 
fessor S. A. Courtis, University of Mich- 
igan. 


4:10 
20. Safeguarding the Social Element in In- 


struction. Professor C. E. Germaine, 
Missouri University. 
4:50 
Adjourn. 


Friday 6 P. M. 
3anquet for Visiting Superintendents given by 
Columbia Commercial Club. Toast- 
master, J. C. Bond, Principal Franklin 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Welcome to Superintendents..Mr. Boyle Clark, 
President Commercial Club 
IDR. occ wecationts Supt. J. A. Whiteford, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 
The Joys of Being a Superintendent....... 
wseeeeeess--oupt, E. E. Lewis, Flint, Mich. 
The Joys of Not Being a Superintendent. . 
.Professor S. A. Courtis, University of 


"Michigan. 
The Joys of Being a College P reer na, 
re ee Dr. Eugene Fair, Rirkeve le T. C. 
The Joys of Being President of M. 7s te 
....Dr. E. L. Hendrix, W arrensburg T.¢C 
All Other Joys........ Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, 


President Mo. U. 
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Changes in Executive 
Committee 





Dr. E. L. Hendricks. 


HE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 

Association at its recent Convention was 
unanimous in its selection of Dr. E. L. 
Hendricks as its president for 1925 and 26. Dr. 
Hendricks brings to the office rare executive 
ability which guarantees a continuation of the 
growth and development of the organization. 

He has, first as a teacher, then as a head of a 
department, and finally as president of State 
leachers College at Warrensburg, shown those 
qualities of leadership which Missouri likes to 
recognize and enlist into service. In his brief 
address to the Association upon receiving the 
gavel from the hands of the retiring president, 
Miss Dobbs, he said, “The greatest interest 
which the people of Missouri have is the welfare 
of their children. I believe that with all my 
heart. Therefore, I say to you, that it seems 
to me that the opportunity which is yours and 
mine, which is ever ours as educators, is to 
interpret education to the people of Missouri. 
On behalf of the opportunity of interpreting 
education in Missouri, I bespeak your support 
lor the officers of the incoming administration. 





Miss Elizabeth White. 


ITH THE NOVEMBER Convention of 
W the M. S. T. A., Miss White’s second 


term and sixth year as a member of its 


Executive Committee expired. She has also 
served the teachers of the state three years as 
a member of the Reading Circle Board. As 


county superintendent of Vernon county she 
demonstrated her practical interest and belief 
in the work of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation by having, for year after year, 100% 
of her teachers enrolled. She has been a faith- 
ful and efficient worker for several years in the 
State Teachers Association. 

Recently she resigned her position as Director 
of Rural School Supervision in the State De- 
partment of Education to complete her work 
for her Master’s Degree in the Missouri Uni- 
versity. In her connection with the State De- 
partment of Education she rendered a distinct 
service to the rural schools in the reorganiza- 
tion of the plan for their approval and the 
method of the inspectors’ work with them. 


Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey. 


RS HARVEY is one of the two new 
M members of the executive Committee of 
the M. S. T. A. She has been much in 
the public eye in the last few years because of 
the work she is doing as teacher of the Porter 
Rural School near Kirksville, Missouri. Num- 
erous magazine and newspaper articles have 
been written on the work Mrs. Harvey has done 
in this school and a very popular book “New 
Schools for Old” is the result of its author’s 
study of Mrs. Harvey’s problems and the 
method of their solution in the Porter District 
In connection with her work in the Porter 
Rural School, Mrs. Harvey is now a member of 
the Division of Rural Education in the State 
Teachers College at Kirksville. She is promi- 
nently connected with the National Education 
Association and was recently appointed on the 
Committee of One Hundred on Rural Teachers’ 
Problems. 
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Mrs. Harvey 


OUNTY SUPERINTENDENT C. E. 

Burton was elected to membership on the 

Executive Committee for the three years 
beginning November 1925 and ending with the 
Convention in November 1928. Mr. Burton 
has served Wayne county as its county super- 
intendent since 1909 and has uniformly been on 
tke firing line for every improvement in school 
laws and for every educational advance. He 
has always been an enthusiastic supporter of 





C. E. Burton. 

the Association and has rendered efficient sery- 
ice On various committees, particularly on the 
Legislative Committee of which he has for sev- 
eral years been a prominent member. He pos- 
sesses qualifications which will make him a 
valuable member of the Executive Committee 
of the State Teachers Association. 


Ten Cities Adopt “Visiting Teacher” Plan 


After Three Years of Demonstrations. 


EN CITIES in which three year demon- 
strations of visiting teacher work have 
just been completed under the auspices 

of the Commonwealth Fund Program for the 

Prevention of Delinquency have determined 

to continue the use of visiting teachers as a 

regular feature of their public school systems. 

According to Mr. Howard W. Nudd, Director 

of the Public Education Association of New 

York City and Chairman of the National Com- 

mittee on Visiting Teachers which has ad- 

ministered these demonstrations, the commu- 
nities thus convinced of the value of the visit- 
ing teacher and planning to continue her serv- 
ices include Burlington, Vt.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 

Richmond, Va.; Red Bank, N. J.; Kalamazoo, 

Mich.; Sioux City, Ia.; Bluefield, W. Va.; 

Sioux Falls, S$. D.; Warren, Ohio; and Hutch- 

inson, Kansas. 

Meanwhile, demonstrations are being con- 
tinued by the National Committee on Visit- 
ing Teachers in the following communities: 
Berkeley, Cal.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boone 
County, Missouri; Butte, Mont.; Charlotte, N. 
C.; Chisholm, Minn.; Coatesville, Pa.; Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; Detroit, Mich.; Durham, N. C.; 
Eugene, Ore.; Huron County, Ohio; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Pocatello, Idaho; Racine, Wis.; Roch- 
ester, Pa.; Rock Springs, Wyo.; San Diego, 
Cal.; Tucson, Ariz.; Tulsa, Okla. 

When the work is finished in these cities 


the thirty visiting teacher demonstrations un- 
der the Commonwealth Fund Program wil 
have been completed. Under the arrangements 
made for these demonstrations the visiting 
teachers were appointed by the National Com- 
mittee on Visiting Teachers subject to the ap- 
proval of the local authorities; in each cas 
the National Committee pays two-thirds oi 
the salary for a three-year period and pro- 
vides funds for certain additional expenses 
while the remainder of the salary is paid by 
the local school board. Several hundred cities 
have made application for demonstrations un- 
der this plan, but the thirty communities pro 
vided for in the original grant from the Com- 
monwealth Fund having been chosen, no tur 
ther applications are now being consider 
Including the visiting teachers appo 
the National Committee for these demonstra- 
tions there are now altogether 186 visiting 
teachers in the United States working in & 
cities and 6 counties scattered through % 
states. These figures are given by Mr. Nudd 
in a°chapter on the history, purpose and sco 
of the visiting teacher movement, ich 1b 
contributes to “The Problem Child in Schoo! 
a volume of visiting teacher case narratives D) 
Mary B. Sayles, just published by the Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing De 
linquency, Inc., of 50 East 42d Street, New 


York City. 
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Describing the visiting teacher as a specialist 
in the schools who devotes herself to the 
problems of unadjusted children, Mr. Nudd, in 
the article above referred to, points out that 
“every teacher, every social worker, and many 
a parent is familiar with the problem child— 
the boy or girl whose school progress or whose 
reactions to normal requirements point to- 
ward later inefficiency, delinquency, or some 
other failure in personal or social adjustment. 
What is the trouble with such children, and 
what can be done for them? How can the 
school obtain and utilize a knowledge of the 
forces that are affecting their success, and give 
them in fullest measure the benefits of their 
educational experience? Puzzles or pests at 
home, in school, or elsewhere, their personal 
welfare and the welfare of society require 
painstaking effort in their behalf. They pre- 
sent at once the most baffling, the most urgent, 
and the most ifteresting problems in the field 
of education.” 

Describing the methods of the visiting teach- 
er in meeting these problems which are both 
educational and social in nature, Mr. Nudd 
points out that this relatively new specialist, 
trained both as a teacher and social worker, 
“is specifically equipped, not only to find out 
why things are not going right in the lives 
of these children, but also to take back to the 
class teacher, the parent, or the social agency 
which may help, the essential information 
needed to meet their individual limitations. As 
a result of the new facts she discovers, the 
school is enabled to see what the actual situa- 
tion is and to become aware of the real need 
of the child. It can often modify requirements 
to meet the newly seen limitations by chang- 
ing the class, transferring the child to a special 
school, shifting emphasis from one phase of 
school work to another, adopting a new ap- 
proach to the child, or connecting his school 
work more closely with his outside interests. 

“Frequently the visiting teacher effects the 
desired result by changing the child’s own at- 
titude toward his problem through encourage- 
ment and supervision, or through the substi- 
tution of wholesome activities for harmful ones. 

“Many times, the adjustment of the diffi- 
culty lies in the home. A change of diet or 
in hours of sleeping may be desirable, or per- 
haps a shifting of hours for certain chores, a 
lightening of housework, a cessation of illegal 
occupations, the correction of conditions which 
make for immorality, a change in attitude to- 
ward the child or in methods of discipline, or 
an increased interest in his success or failure 
at school. 


“To remedy some situations, the visiting 
teacher may put the child or the family in 
touch with a social agency that will furnish 
relief or employment, a play-ground director 
or club leader who will furnish interesting sub- 
stitutes for exciting dime novels or unwhole- 
some movies, a convalescent home for an in- 
valid parent, a day nursery to relieve an older 
child of the burden of caring for younger 
children while the mother is at work, a psy- 
chiatric or medical clinic, or a score or more 
agencies and opportunities of a special charac- 
ter, depending upon the local resources that 
can be mobilized in any particular case. 

“The value of the visiting teacher’s work is 
naturally in proportion to the extent to which 
she can get at the trouble early, while it is still 
in the preventive stage and before it drifts in- 
to a correctional or incorrigible problem or 
causes serious retardation that is well-nigh 
hopeless of solution. The measure of her de- 
votion to this task is the measure of her most 
helpful contribution to the school and to the 
broader field of preventing misfits and de- 
linquency.” 

Recounting the origin and early growth of 
the visiting teacher movement, Mr. Nudd 
states that the first visiting teachers began 
work in 1906-1907 in New York City, Boston, 
and Hartford, Conn. “In these communities 
and later in other places, as has frequently 
happened with other educational experiments, 
the impulse came from outside the school sys- 
tem. Private organizations—in Boston, set- 
tlements and civic organizations; in New York. 
settlements and the Public Education Associa- 
tion; in Hartford, the director of the psycho- 
logical laboratory—first saw the need, and pri- 
vately maintained the work until the school 
boards became convinced of its value and in- 
corporated it as part of the system. In other 
cities, like Rochester, N. Y., Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., and Cleveland, Ohio, the work was .intro- 
duced directly by the school authorities them- 
selves. 

“In 1921 the Commonwealth Fund included 
the work in its Program for the Prevention 
of Delinquency. While the directors of the 
Fund realized that a great part of the visiting 
teacher’s work is concerned with scholarship, 
behavior, and other types of unadjustment 
which, however serious their effect on the 
child’s career, may not necessarily lead to 
delinquency, it also realized that much de- 
linquency can be prevented if problems of be- 
havior and personality are adequately dealt 
with early in the child’s school life.” 





“ven with teachers free and far better informed than they are, it would be no easy mat- 
ter to cultivate in the young a justifiable admiration for the achievements of the tra- 
ditional ideals of mankind and at the same time develop the requisite of the prevailing 
abuses, culpable stupidity, common dishonesty, and empty political buncombe, which 
too often passes for statesmanship.—James Harvey Robinson, 
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Jefferson City’s New High School. 





EFFERSON CITY will soon o¢ 

eupy its new high school byild. 

ing which is now under construe. 
tion on Miller Street between Mop 
roe and Madison Streets. When thy 
building is completed, according + 
Superintendent Wm. Oakerson. }t 
will be one of the largest and mos 
up-to-date structures of its kind in 
the entire State and a building of 
which the Capital City may well bp 
proud. 

The work is being done by the 
Gordon-Walker Construetion ( 
pany of Salina, Kansas, and will cost 
when completed and equipped some. 
thing over $300,000. The bonds 
were voted several montlis ago and 
issued serially. 


n 


The building will contain fiftee 
regular class rooms besides rooms 
especially equipped for home ee 
nomics, manual training, drawing 
printing, bookkeeping, type-writing 
musie, science laboratories, and stud 
halls. Offices for the Board of Ed 
eation, the Superintendent and t 
Principal are provided as are res 
rooms for teachers. 

An important feature of the buil 
ing is the auditorium which will a 
commodate about 1500 people a 
which will contain a commodi 
stage and a pipe-organ. 

















The gymnasium is to be entire 
apart from the auditorium and ina 
dition to the usual equipment of loc! 
ers and shower baths it will cont 
a swimming pool. This part oft 
structure is on the basement fi 
and extends into the first floor, wh 
the auditorium is directly above 
on the second floor and extends I! 
the third floor of the building. 

The structure will contain 
floors, including the basement. 
details of the first and second fi 
plans are shown on the opposite pat 
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Teacher Participation in ihe 


Determination of School 


Fslicies. 


By W. T. 


Longshore, 


Principal, Greenwood School, Kansas City, Mo. 


he classroom teacher participation in the 

responsibilities of school administration 

is not only to recognize the spirit of de- 
mocracy but it is to develop the higher con- 
structive, creative powers in the _ teachers 
themselves and to use their united wisdom in 
improving the schools in every possible way. 
The lukewarm interest of the classroom teacher 
in the success of the principal’s plans is not 
to be wondered at, since good psychology re- 
quires that a principal should associate the 
teachers with himself in the planning and the 
executing of policies of the school. His powers 
multiply in the same degree as he is able to 
awaken the latent powers of his teachers. To 
illustrate: A new kind of school is to be in- 
troduced. The classroom teacher knows noth- 
ing about it until she is asked to execute it from 
above. At once she becomes antagonistic, 
since she who does the work has not been 
taken into the confidence of him who hands it 
down. Such a condition can only be altered 
when the principal recognizes the abilities and 
powers of the classroom teacher. 

The teachers have sought this opportunity 
to broaden their service. They must not over- 
look the fact that they are assuming an obli- 
gation. This movement means a change in the 
social as well as the professional status of the 
classroom teacher if it succeeds, and a distinct 
moderation of the elementary school principal- 
ship. This study has convinced the writer 
that the number of extremists is inverse in 
ratio to the noise they are making, that the 
idea is thoroughly sound, and that the vast 
majority of classroom teachers and elementary 
school principals are studiously concerned 
about it. 

While this discussion does not suggest any 
diminution of the executive authority of the 
principal, it does clearly suggest that in many 
cases the authority should act more cooper- 
atively than it has in the past in terms of serv- 
ices rendered by the teachers and the princi- 
pals. 

The advantages in teacher participation in 
determining the policies of a school are that it 
increases the educational knowledge of the 
teacher, the satisfaction of a teacher in her 
work, and the efficiency of her teaching. An 
understanding of the educational program is 
necessary in order for the teacher to cooper- 
ate most successfully in its realization. The 
classroom teacher, as well as the principal, 
needs a broader outlook on education than is 
contained in her own field. The best way to 
get and digest this knowledge is through help- 
ing to plan and execute the whole program. 
Participation is a satisfying means of educa- 
tion to the group. 

The added knowledge of the teaching corps, 
together with its contribution to planning, 
helps to make the school more efficient. They 


know what the plans are and the considerations 
which were involved in their adoption. It js 
well known that teachers cooperate more wil- 
lingly, more intelligently, and hence more en- 
ergetically in carrying out programs which 
they have helped to devise. The cooperative 
idea serves to bring more experience and more 
intelligence into the planning. The practical 
point of view of the teachers will prevent the 
launching of policies where success is prob- 
lematical. The fact basis of planning is broad- 
ened. The teachers have access to valuable 
material which must be brought together if the 
administrative policies of the school are to be 
wisely planned and executed. 

There is the added advantage that lies in the 
satisfaction that a teacher finds in r work, 
She is no longer just “a mere cog in a ma- 


chine.” She is one of the directing forces of the 
school. The new spirit is expressed very well 
by the word “morale.” The new spirit of 


Nn 


cooperation displayed, and the loyality of all 
to the common ideal, strengthen the course of 
education. Teacher participation begets con- 
fidence and confidence eventuates in_ better 
community support. 

Teacher participation in 
policies of a school is fairly well « 
and is growing. It should be accept 
accomplished fact. The next step is to in- 
quire into what special activities participation 
may be carried successfully, and what the or- 
ganization should be. 

Teacher participation from the standpoint of 
the principal, should promote the efficiency 
of his teaching corps; that it should make it 
more competent in instruction, more responsive 
to leadership and more loyal to the school. 
Since the importance of the teacher becomes 
more apparent in a scheme of instruction whi 
recognizes the principle of individual differ- - 
ences, it will be seen that we must exert greater 
effort than heretofore to encourage each teacher 
to be the best possible teacher. Fu ndamental 
in this is the recognition of the desire, innate 
in practically every individual teacher, to make 
the most of herself; but recognition not for 
herself primarily but for the sake of the pupils 
who by virtue of her better teaching ability are 
to rece*- better guidance and help. 

We may say that teacher participation in de- 
termining the policies of a school is a great 
step in advance and has come to stay and the 
principal that cannot handle the situation should 
look to himself and his own equipment. The 
schools are demanding leadership, trained 
leadership, efficient leadership. This is not the 
easy way, the comfortable way, to conduct a 
school, but we believe it is the right way. 

We have need to be alarmed by the lack of 
democracy in the conduct of many of our 
schools. Our American school system [or 
most part is administered autocratically, the 
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teachers actually on the job in the classroom 
having a negligible voice in the determination 
or carrying out of policies. 

Let no one raise the objection that the 
teachers are not qualified to participate in the 
determination of policies. Faculties tend to 
atrophy through disuse, and the wonder is 
that they are so well qualified. The value of 
the contributions of the classroom teacher has 
been demonstrated. The sense of increased 
responsibility, the feeling of no longer being 
just a cog in the machine, proves to be a 
stimulus of untold value to the schools and to 
the community. 

It is a fine omen and a splendid compliment 
to the increasing number of superintendents, 
principals and other school officials who wel- 
come the present insistent demands for admin- 
istrative reforms. 

The day of autocratic domination has ended, 
not only in governmental affairs but in edu- 
cation. Participation on the part of the rank 
and file in formulating policies and programs 
must precede their intelligent acceptance and 
execution. The superintendent who is anx- 
jous quickly to make a mere showing of a com- 
plete and detailed course of study will not like 
to proceed by asking the cooperation of the 
classroom teacher, principal, supervisor and ex- 
pert. It takes longer at the outset. The super- 
intendent, however, who is more concerned 
about what is being taught and done in the 
schools than that he is able to hand out ex- 
tended printed documents, will employ the 
cooperative procedure. He knows that in the 
long run he will get more worth while results 
Although the start is slower, the total large 
result takes less time than if the initial attack 
employs the dictatorial procedure. 

Experience shows that the contribution of 
the teachers in the enlargement of programs, 
and especially in the details essential in their 
execution, is very great. The details which 
have been injected into courses of study are of 
the kind which can only come from class- 
room teachers and from others in intimate and 
close contact with the work of the teachers. 

Fundamental, constructive leadership, work- 
ing cooperatively, must develop rapidly in edu- 
cation. Only this type of procedure can suc- 
ceed. It is essential in securing and maintain- 
ing community interest and support of public 
education, as it is in leading and directing intel- 
ligent and active teachers into securing the 
largest results. The day of the know-it-all 
school-administrator is past. In his place is 
appearing a new type of administrator. He 


conceives his mission to be the creation of 
wholesome conditions for work on the part of 
classroom teachers and pupils and the bringing 
to all of his associates breadth of view, greater 
vision and stimulating inspiration. 

Democracy cannot be handed down from 
above. It must originate with and be worked 
out by the classroom teachers through the co- 
operation of principal and superintendent. The 
schools of many a city have profited from the 
atmosphere of cooperation made possible by 
the response of principal and sperintendent to 
the democratic idea of the classroom teachers. 

Points that must be taken into consideration 
in the working out of a plan of cooperation: 


1. Training experience, and efficiency of 
the classroom teachers in instruction 
and management. 

2. Training, experience and efficiency of 


the principal. 
3. Training, experience and efficiency of 
the superintendent and his associates. 
4. Attitudes of principals and superintend- 
ents and their associates, toward cap- 
acities for cooperation in the class- 
room teachers. 

We need to bear in mind that participation 
means growth. It is the greatest university 
in the world. Witness the change of attitude 
of women on public questions when they were 
given the ballot. They grew through partic- 
ipation and the assumption of responsibility. 
We educators should grasp the educational 
principle that is involved in this transforma- 
tion. 

Can the teacher of the future citizen, partic- 
ipating responsibility assuming citizen do her 
work in training for citizenship unless she her- 
self is allowed to participate and bear respon- 
sibilities in her work? Can active citizens be 
trained by a passive teacher? 

“What does ‘participation’ mean—save that 
the individual shall have a share in determin- 
ing the aims and conditions of her own work?” 

“Only by sharing some responsible task does 
there come a fitness to share it.” Through the 
free and mutual harmonizing of different in- 
dividuals the work of the world is done better 
than when directed by a few, no matter how 
wise, or of the good intent of the few. 

The bettering of institutions comes by hav- 
ing all the workers in them assist in determin- 
ing the policies of the institutions. 

Thus the philosophy upon which teacher par- 
ticipation in the determination of policies is 
presumably built is relatively simple and hope- 
ful. 
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Our Professional Investment 


(An address delivered at the First General 


Session of The Missouri State Teachers 


Association, November 12, 1925, by Robert J. Kerner, Acting Dean of the 
Graduate School, Professor of Modern History, 
University of Missouri.) 


1. The Epoch-making Expansion of Graduate 

Work. 

In an Annual Meeting of this character, you 
are expected to be regaled with a long list of 
the greatest events that are taking place in the 
field of education. One might be tempted to 
say in the language of the small boy, that until 
you have heard about the greatest of all move- 
ments in education today the vast and sudden 
and overwhelming development of graduate in- 
struction in our universities—that you “ain’t 
heard nothing.” Without the blare of trum- 
pets, without glaring headlines in our metro- 
politan newspapers, without the knowledge of 
the public, the Graduate Schools of the coun- 
try trom coast to coast are being packed to 
the gunwales. Where ten years ago hundreds 
of candidates for the master’s degree were 
turned out in the country as a whole, now thou- 
sands obtain that degree each year. Tens of 
thousands of students who have graduated from 
reputable colleges are flocking at the doors of 
graduate schools and demanding higher edu- 

cation. 
2. The Causes of this Expansion. 

What are the causes of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon? What are likely to be some of the 
results? 

There are many causes of this development. 
Some are properly material, many are profes- 
sional and idealistic. 

a. Material Causes. 

The material causes of this development are 
not the most important, and I shall pass over 
them here with the remark that statistics are 
now available in regard to the salaries paid to 
graduates which indicate that the average mean 
salary of men and women who have had one 
year of graduate study is from seven to eight 
hundred dollars more annually than that of the 
group of teachers which possessed only a col- 
lege education. 

At least one state now requires a year of 
graduate study as a qualification for teaching 
in its high schools. Many school boards offer 
bonuses to those who secure this additional 
training. 

b. Professional and Idealistic Causes. 

I have said that there are other reasons for 
the vast development of graduate study than 
merely the material. The American teacher is 
thinking not only of the increase in salary—im- 
portant and necessary as that may properly be 
—but of the kind of work best suited to his or 
her talents. Such work can be found only by 
still higher training than the undergraduate 
college can offer. The teacher of today thinks 
also of one more requisite to a happy and suc- 
cessful life. To be a part of an ever-changing, 
ever-reforming system of education such as must 
keep pace with our present society, a training 
in which tools of research, independent think- 


ing, and actual constructive contributions to- 
ward the solution of every-day teaching are the 
essential characteristics, is a necessity. These 
can be found only in those courses which deal 
with the very frontiers of our knowledge and 
in institutions where trained investigators are 
actively engaged in the research of actual prob- 
lems. 

In the undergraduate college, one learns, pri- 
marily, acquired knowledge. It is the function 
of the graduate school to create knowledge 





Dr. R. J. Kerner. 


either by outright discovery or by the re 
assembling or synthesis of hitherto unassimi- 
lated knowledge. The teacher in translating 
her enthusiasm for the particular subject to her 
pupils can acquire a lasting enthusiasm most 
readily by close association with research in- 
vestigators in actual experimentation and study 
of all kinds. 
3. Importance and Value of Graduate Study. 
This discovery of truth has been and will 
perhaps ever remain the work of great univer- 
sities and the particular part of the university 
where this is done is called the graduate school. 
We have been told over and over again that 
discoveries and inventions are the work of ut- 
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educated men of talent and genius. Be that 
as it may! Far be it from us to detract from 
the glory that is theirs! There are many such 
men in the practical world who have and are 
today reaping the great financial rewards which 
our civilization has to offer, while on the other 
hand many professors die in attics. But a 
glance at some of the most fundamental of past 
discoveries in the natural and biological sciences 
would show the great and lasting infiuence of 
our universities. Nearly all recent practical in- 
ventions and discoveries have resulted after 
thorough researches have shown the way to a 
solution of particular problems. 

Thus, for instance, it was no accident that the 
steam engine—the foundation of our industrial 
and transportation systems—emerged from the 
laboratory of the University of Glasgow, for 
there Watt acted as instrument-maker. Profes- 
sor Newton of Cambridge University formu- 
lated the laws of motion, which may be said to 
form the basis of physics and engineering. Pro- 
fessor Faraday made possible the experiments 
which have resulted in the telephone, the dyna- 
mo, and our modern electrical world. Profes- 
sors Maxwell and Hertz discovered the prin- 
ciples which rule the wireless world, and Mar- 
coni has recognized his debt to them. In that 
way, radium was breught to our civilization; 
and geologists have uncovered the story of the 
making of our universe and found countless de- 
posist of ore and oil. In the same way, progress 
in the biological sciences has become the back- 
bone of agriculture. Research has uncovered 
the lairs of disease and has discovered numerous 
cures at the hands and brains of such men as 
Professors Pasteur and Schwann all the way 
down to Professor Banting and others who dis- 
covered insulin (which by the way was made 
possible only out of research funds and in a uni- 
versity laboratory). 

This does not begin to recite what has been 
accomplished, nor give any notion of what is 
now on the way. What has been said of the 
physical and biological sciences, will some day 
be said of the social sciences: history, economics, 
politics, sociology, psychology, education and 
many others. 

Research has meant the solution of problems 
which afflict mankind in never-ending succes- 
sion; it has meant better adaptation to the 
physical, biological and social condition in which 
mankind must live. 

It is with frontiersmen, with pioneers of 
knowledge, that the ambitious and progressive 
teacher wishes to come in contact. For in this 
contact, come those moments of life-long in- 
spiration which makes teaching an eternal de- 
light. Even the most material of occupations— 
business—has yielded. Its foremost leaders are 
voicing sentiments like those of President Simp- 
son of Marshall Field & Company. In a re- 
markable speech, he said: “It has taken some 
time for a realization of the fact that there is a 
Strong affinity between scholarship and _ busi- 
ness. However, it is now apparent, on the one 
hand, that mercantile pursuits have much to 
gain from cultivated minds, and on the other, 
that higher education serves as a valuable back- 
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ground to a successful career. It may seem a 
far cry from the study of history, literature, 
science, and economics to selling dry-goods, for 
example, but one finds nevertheless, as he 
makes progress up the ladder, that the firm 
foundations supplied by higher education make 
progress surer and faster than otherwise would 
be possible.” 

4. What Shall Our Professional Investment Be? 

But what shall our professional investment 
be? Shall we all strive to be superintendents 
and supervisors? Shall we all specialize in 
the science of education? Hardly! Certainly, 
no more than that we should all specialize in 
history, economics or any of the physical and 
biological sciences without some work in the 
science of education. Surely if the experiences 
of our present decade are worth anything, they 
indicate that the future superintendent or super- 
visor will be a better superintendent or super- 
visor if, in addition to doing the major part of 
his work in the science of education, he does a 
part of his graduate work in some subject-mat- 
ter field. Unless he does that, the administra- 
tive machinery is likely to run awav with him 
body and soul. This applies to future super- 
intendents, supervisors and teachers of the 
science of education. The teacher who wishes 
to teach subject-matter: history, English, the 
physical or biological sciences, will find it ad- 
visable, to devote some courses of graduate 
character to the study of methods of teaching 
and current educational theories, in addition to 
putting the greater part of his time upon par- 
ticular subject-matter. Without an acquaint- 
ance with what is going on in educational 
theory, a subject-matter teacher will find her- 
self at a disadvantage, no matter how well she 
knows her field. Thus each has to vain from 
the other; no one is complete without the other. 
I dare say that some important deficiencies of 
our present educational system may be traced to 
this incompleteness in the training of our edu- 
cational leaders. 

5. The Effects of the Development of Graduate 
and Professional Training. 

And finally we come to the results of this 
overwhelming development of graduate instruc- 
tion. First and foremost, it establishes perma- 
nently the triumph of the university as the 
home of research and advanced instruction in 
fundamental knowledge. The sienificance of 
this fact will be realized more clearly a decade 
hence than it is now. ’ 

Next, it means a rise in the standards of the 
teaching profession from the _ kindergarten 
teacher to the graduate professor. The thou- 
sands of teachers who will hold the master’s de- 
gree during the next decade, will obtain the 
leading positions. To them will go the coveted 
salaries, the opportunity to work in fields of 
their own choosing, the thrill of research and in- 
dependent thinking. To them will go a share 
of molding and reforming, of building and re- 
constructing, which our present educational 
structure will demand. Those who haye not 
secured this training are likely to find them- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The World moves. The faster it moves the farther we must see The Road Ahead » mor 
the speed, the load, and the road. Of one thing we may be absolutely certain—Tjp] Shea 
a trained head, and a purposeful heart. Have we equipped ourselves for a safe, , 
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as your school closes. 
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Summer term, May 31 to August 6. 
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Ahead, aff more certain we must be that our traveling equipment is efficient and sufficient for 
in—The[thead requires those who would travel it most successfully to have a skilled hand, 
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preceding year. 


CENTRAL MIssourRI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Offers four years of fully accredited college work. 

Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, the grades and high school. 
Offers commercial and music courses. 

Served 4671 different students last year, an increase of 600 over the 


Issued 250 degrees last year. 

Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 

New buildings are well equipped. Excellent cafeteria. 
Opens after holidays January 5. 

Gives full credit for work done after holidays. 

-Spring term begins March 9, 1926. 


Write for a catalog. 


E. L. HENDRICKS, Pres. Warrensburg, Mo. 
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A RUT OR AN AVENUE 


HAT DO YOU see in your Road Ahead? Is it to 
be a rut, made so by narrow vision and lack of 
preparation? 


Or are you looking forward to a wide avenue with 
broad outlook and every chance for success and achieve- 
ment, made possible by adequate training in College for 
your work. 


This institution offers you at a minimum cost the 
equipment to make your road a broad avenue. By planning 
now you will be able to enter school the short term, April 
26 or the summer term, June 1. 


NorTHWEST MIssourRI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MARYVILLE, Mo. UEL W. LAMKIN, President 
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OUR PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT 


Continued from Page 23 
selves outdistanced and competition for less 
important positions severe. 

Third and last, the effect upon the public as 
a whole will be the most important. Profes- 
sional investment means the end of domination 
by the unitiated, by the unprofessional. It 
means, as it has meant in all professions, the 
triumph of science, skill, and training over char- 
latanry of all kinds. It means the winning of 
the tax-paying public for the professionalized 
teacher, for a better system of education—as 
it has meant that the public has turned to the 
professionalized physician, lawyer, and the rest, 
and away from the quack-doctor and the 
shyster. The time may even come when teach- 
ing- genius will be recognized alongside of ad- 


ministrative and executive genius and receiye 
commensurate salaries. 

In this new development in American Educa- 
tion we are witnessing then a movement which 
bids fair to be the greatest single force in edy- 
cation during this decade and which uncheck. 
able and allpowerful will finally transform the 
teaching-force, as well as the educational struc- 
ture, of our country. ee the teachers of Mis- 
souri are alive to this, I need not tell you per- 
sonally, as I know this because of my official 
capacity. The generation when any one may 
teach anything without professional training 
and standards is gone. A new era is on the 
way. American teachers will invest in their 
future. They will ultimately form America’s 
strongest and best organized profession. They 
are determined not to remain the hod-carriers 
of civilization! 


Modern Languages and Their Mission To-Day. 


Paper read by Hermann Almstedt before the Department of Modern Languages of the 


M.S. T. A. 


well-known speaker not so very long ago 

introduced himself and his discourse to a 
University audience. When the first shock to 
our high-brow feelings at the use of this ver- 
bal inelegance had passed off and our rising 
indignation over the moral implications of the 
theme suppressed, we settled down to a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking hour of vital 
disquisition. 

May I not be permitted to use this strik- 
ing injunction as my opening thrust, and if at 
the conclusion I shall have enlisted your en- 
thusiastic approval of my point of view I 
shall be happy indeed. 

A general statement such as the above has 
its troubles. It is more or less a slogan and 
you are, no doubt, still painfully aware of how 
inadequately the slogan saved us during the 
latest cataclysm. Yet one can say for the 
slogan as a form of expression that it has 
arresting value, that its sharp and pointed form- 
ulation stirs and quickens a lethargic con- 
sciousness. A slogan has a value for starting 
off a train of thought, if only the process of 
thinking can be continued straight through to 
the end. Unfortunately, the general run of 
minds in its mad speed for nowhere settles 
down in easy acquiesence of such glittering 
and persuading half-truths and becomes ad- 
dicted, as verily as a dope-fiend, to the ano- 
dyne of this specific. We are beginning to 
buy our philosophies in capsules. There lies 
the danger. 

But let us look more closely! In a broad 
sense, every age has its movement, in fact, 
movement never stops, there is constant chang- 
ing from one thought to the next, from one 
form to the other. Verily, we are living in a 
dynamic universe, and not in one that is static. 
However, we accustom ourselves, in looking 
back historically, to single out the peaks and 
valleys of a development, be they literary or 
linguistic, or political, economic, or esthetic. 
This habit is so intrenched that we no longer 
question our findings. In truth, it is the only 


as i an age of transition—transit’—thus a 


Louis, 


Mo.—Nov. 13, 1925. 


way the human mind has of evaluating what 
has happened. It will raise standards and 
norms and then judge by these. Without con- 
trasts no clear images stand out. You may 
call this the functioning of the artistic, crea- 
tive frame of mind; you may also call it:the 
mind scientifically tempered, that searches for 
hypotheses to roof and shelter all the facts be- 
longing to an issue. Such norms and stand- 
ards and hypotheses are, however, constantly 
being shifted and adjusted to satisfy the new 
ray of light, to picture and explain the new 
image shaken into place by our kaleidoscopic 
universe. For example, we no longer use the 
word “Dark Ages” so trippingly as we used to 
do. This valley, in our historic retrospect, is 
rising up higher and higher. There are those 
who say that the darkness of the Dark Age 
is beginning to stream out light brighter and 
more radiant than any that our present age 
can emit. Or, to take another example, from 
German linguistic history: the fourteenth cen- 
tury stood labelled as dead, barren, and infer- 
tile, coming as it did between the bright peaks 
of the Minnesong and the Lutheran era. To- 
day a true renaissance of this period is taking 
place through the work of such scholars as 
Konrad Burdach and others, who are laying 
bare the forces and their movement and action 
that finally gave us our Neuchochdeutsche 
Schriftsprache. 

Yes, movement and change are constantly 
going on in this our dynamic universe; there 
is no age that is not in transition; only our 
interpretative emphasis, for sufficient practical 
reasons, tends to cover up this ever-present 
phenomenon. So it happens that we call this 
age of ours one especially of transition, be- 
cause’we see and perceive the evidences of such 
changes and transformations more clearly and 
directly. 

Should you ask for the reasons for all this 
stir and bustle in our material world, in our 
intellectual and spiritual selves, and in our 
political and economic lives, the answer 1s 
fairly commonplace by now and generally ac- 
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cepted, that, above all else, it is the new spirit 
of scientific inquiry and the steady growth 
and development of the idea of democracy that 
stand sponser to all of our modern changes. 
Not only would it be straying beyond the limits 
of this paper were I to enlarge upon the wealth 
of new findings and achievements that crowds 
upon our attention each and every day, but 
it would tax your patience should I undertake 
to narrate the obvious. Suffice it to say that 
we are living in an age to-day where miracles 
are becoming commonplace and the unfor- 
seen happens over-night. 

In such an age of rapid change, are we going 
merely to transit in the spirit of laissez-faire, 
or are we going to stay moored, rock-chained 
to the past, inflexible, rigid, unadjusted; or 
shall we intelligently pursue middle course, 
selecting here, rejecting there, keeping tried 
old values with fidelity and inviting new ideas 
with that fine reach of our mental and spirit- 
ual antennae that has always characterized the 
open mind? Can there be any question as to 
which of these three courses we would choose? 
If by transit we mean a thoughtless and herd- 
like suspending of all of our critical faculties, 
a headlong gadarene precipitation into the 
flow and flux, unmindful of its destination, 
then, it seems clear that we must not transit. 
I personally have no sympathy with the ethics 
of the German proverb: 

“Unter den Wolfen muss man mitheulen.” 
If on the other hand, by transit we say in 
a striking and arresting way that in an age 
at transition we must adjust ourselves, find 
our bearings anew, critically estimate our new 
surroundings into which the stream of time 
has borne us, then it seems clear, yes im- 
perative, that we must transit. In this spirit, 
and with this underst: anding, then, we can safely 
adopt the slogan: “In an age of transition, 
transit.” 

Perhaps you are sensing already which way 
my thought is drifting. If you will let me, 
I shall precise my theme and make it more 
personal by stating it thus: “The Teacher 
of Foreign Languages and his mission to-day.” 
In a parenthesis I would add that the use of 
the masculine pronoun should not offend the 
colleagues of the gentler persuasion, since the 
masculine is often used to embrace the fem- 
inine. 

It would seem strange if in a time of rhap- 
sodic changes such as ours the problems of 
the modern language teacher remained in 
statu quo, while in all other fields of intel- 
lectual endeavor the angle of vision is con- 
stantly shifting and new eg ong are daily 
being made. No, to put it briefly, a great deal 
of thinking, re-thinking, readjusting, re-evalu- 
ating and invoicing is going on at this very 
time in our modern language field. Attention 
is called particularly to the yearly bibliographies 
in the Modern Language Journal and espe- 
cially to those of May 1922, ’23, ’24, ’25, to 
indicate the temper and scope of this interest. 
Of greatest importance is the most far-reach- 
ing investigation recently undertaken and 
known as the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, with the codperation of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. The results 
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of this study may appear in 1927. The Com- 
mittee calls upon every modern language 
teacher to contribute; that is, to arouse him- 
self first to an intelligent understanding of the 
problems and then to give of himself gen- 
erously in helping to solve them. The idea is, 
not to take past theories and practices for 
granted, but in the new light of modern psy- 
chological, phonetic and linguistic and, gen- 
erally, educational theory, to question, restate, 
readjust content and method of modern lan- 
guage work; in other words, the call goes out 
to every modern language teacher to be on 
the alert, to be alive. However, to put an 
intelligent question, one must know. ‘There 
you have it: more critical knowledge; fund- 
amentally, more sympathetic attitudes towards 
the acquisition of scientific data. The time 
is lasping when a mere drill master in any 
German, French, Spanish, or Italian begin- 
ning-course can decently be counted among 
the professionals. Such a one has never 
really had any standing, but the future will 
more than ever brand him as ephemeral and, 
therefore, unworthy. 

This, then, brings me directly to the pro- 
tagonist in the new movement: the teacher him- 
self. The mission of modern languages to- 
day remains inarticulate without the teacher 
who senses his mission. It goes without com- 
ment that his training should have included 
pron nciation, the spoken language, reading, 
grammar, literature, history, institutions, geog- 
raphy, daily life, a knowledge of the pedagogy 
of the subject, embracing well-known data in 
regard to methods, aims and objects. All 
this I take for granted. It is the stock in trade. 
But the one searching question I would ask 
is this: Is he a student? Has he remained 
an inquirer, a searcher for the truth in the 
sense of the Latin studeo, studere, from which 
the word student is derived? If he has, then 
the mission has found its missionary. 

Let me sketch his temper of mind and work 
in one or more regards. First, there ‘is this 
matter of being historical-minded, a very large 
matter, indeed. What a saving grace is vouch- 
safed to the man who feels that the present 
is only a constantly shifting imaginary line, 
dividing the past from the future, that the term 
present as such is merely a convenient mental 
abstraction! This relational point of view will 
save him from the gross falacies of the present 
day philosophies. I am reminded here of the 
Baccalaureus in Goethe’s Cecond Faust, who 
says: 

“Dies ist der Judgend edelster Beruf: 

Die Welt, sie War nicht, eh’ ich sie er- 
schuf.” 

Does not this sound modern? In other 
words, why bother with the past when the 
present is so alluring, why waste time over 
Tutankhamen, or, like the Dolmetsch Family 
at Haslemere, Eneland, reconstruct the harp- 
sichords, clavichords, lutes, recorders, virgin- 
als, viols, in fact, the entire musical equipment 
of that simple and musicianly period in which 
Johann Sebastian Bach was the master? Why 
all this interest in the years that lie behind— 
what’s the use? The temper of the day is un- 
mistakably this and the serious leader and 
moulder of youthful minds has his most im- 








presented to him in this 
can I quicken an interest in 
the past, how can I make the mind that is 
superficially and fallaciously reckoning in so- 
called present values realize a temper of mind 
that is historically set and ensconced? 

One hears the cry from all sides that the 
young mind lacks background, that his fund 
of well assimilated information and knowledge 
is inexpressibly low, and that his love and pas- 
sion for the higher things of life are dis- 
hearteningly at low ebb; not only does he not 
know, but also he does not love, so they say. 
“Background” is only another word for being 
historical-minded; and certainly, if the leader 
lacks the back-ground, his followers will never 
have it. A modern language teacher who is 
minded historically brings to his work at once 
a richness and a fullness that will never fail to 
quicken or inspire his hearers. Historical- 
mindedness, of necessity, involves a sense of 
relationship, and without this, all knowledge is 
just so much heavy, irksome weight. For the 
romance teacher of French, Spanish, or Ital- 
ian occasionally to draw the curtain aside and 
give his students glimpses into the past Latin 
ancestry of the present tongue or literature; 
for the teacher of Germanic languages and 
literatures to hark back to days of auld lang 
syne, tracing kinship here in word or thought, 
finding the forbear of this or that modern 
phrase in Middle High or Old High German— 
all this relational teaching is of the greatest 
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joy for both the teacher and the student. Not 
only a joy. Let me say it bluntly: It is the 
only decent and intelligent thing to do. The 


separating and pigeon-holing of our knowledge 
into departments multitudinous has not been 
without its deleterious effect upon our lan- 
guage problem. I hope the day is gone when 
literature can be thought of as not involving 
language disciplines. Well, for the modern 
language teacher who is a student historically- 
minded that day is in the past. 

But another mindedness I want to touch up- 
on as characterizing a teacher of modern lang- 
uages who is a student, and that is phonetic 
mindedness. The discipline of phonetic eval- 
uation has come to stay. What are you doing 
with it? Writing out symbols under foreign 
words, encumbering an already large and 
heavy class assignment with matter that can 
so easily defeat the real purpose for which it is 
introduced? Phonetic mindedness goes deeper 
than just the mere skilful juggling of symbols. 
The latter are, after all, only the means of 
more accurately and precisely helping the ear 
and the vocal adjustments. Unless a written 
phonetic symbol is vitalized by actual speak- 
ing and hearing and discussion, it is only an 
additional burden and not a help. On the 
other hand, pronunciation-drill carried on by 
a teacher thoroughly imbued with the meaning 
and purpose of phonetic thinking leaves its 
beneficent influence not only as far as German 
sounds are concerned, but trains the mind to 
think in terms of sound wherever the vocal 
side of any language is touched upon. For a 
really phonetically trained ear, the English 
pronunciation of dooty instead of diu:ty be- 
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comes an execration, the slovenly buildin’ for 
building a pain, the correct use of a a matter oj 
fine conscientious discrimination. In other 
words, if the teacher is a real student, he wil 
have mastered, as far as mastery is Pos 
the science of phonetics and its implications 
will feel its inner meaning, be greatly aware oj 
its present day wide use in the theory and 
practice of language matters. 

International mindedness is a third endow- 
ment of a modern language teacher who is a 
student. As never before, is humankind called 
upon to-day to see the other fellow’s point of 
view, to understand his problems and give a 
helping hand in the solution of yeoman Ap- 
plied science has brought the world together so 
closely that though a thousand miles apart, not 
only can we hear each other’s voice, but we are 
now beginning to see each other face to face, 
An international point of view in our thinking 
is forced upon us each hour of the day. Let 
me make myself clear at this point. The inter- 
nationalism that I mean is not the one which 
would do away with all national boundaries and 
blend the whole world in one immense eco- 
nomic and political organization. Nor do 
mean that internationalism which is ever ready 
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to adopt the foreign point of view, setting aside 
and discounting what logically and whole- 
somely lies nearest at home. This latter point 


of view finds its everlasting ex pression in the 
German Phrase: Das ist nicht weit her, im- 
plying that therefore it is of no account and 
value. No, I think the real internationlist 
is one who, feeling his obligations and ties to 
his own country, yet recognizes the conflicting 
interests of nations and is able to see these con- 
flicting interests sympathetically from differ- 
ent points of view, thus clarifying, helping and 


conciliating. W ho, by nature of his calling, 
can perform this service better than the teacher 
of a modern language? And what a fine ideal 
to have constantly before him as he teaches. 

“Im engen Kreis verengert sich der Sinn, 

Es wachst der Mensch mit seinen groern 
Zwecken.” 

If I have thus persistently dwelt upon the 
word “mindedness” with regard to a teacher's 
read nedowment for his work, I trust you will 
have sensed my objective. In many other re- 


gards I could have sketched his personality. 
But let these few instances suffice to tell you 
in terms unmistakable that what is desired in 
such an endowment of a leader is what Rudolf 
Hildebrand would call empfundenes Wissen, 
not mere facts of knowledge, dispensed in a 
methodically mechanical manner, but knowl- 
edge related and thoroughly assimilated in the 
personality of the teacher. If such a condi- 
tion prevails, then the teaching is of a vital 
kind, inspirational and quickening; and the last 
word that you can say of a teacher is that he is 
a quickener. 

Such a personality the modern 
calling for, such leadership is necessary if the 
modern languages would realize upon the great 
opportunities and openings that are offered 
them in this busy age of transition. I repeat 
my opening thrust: 

“In an age of transition—transit !” 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


While Missouri spent more than four million 
dollars more for maintenance and building pur- 
poses for the school year closing June 30, 1925 
than it did for the preceding year, yet there 
was nearly two million dollars more on hand 
in the school treasuries of the state July 1, 
1925 than at the corresponding period the year 
before. The total expenditures in 1924 were 
$62,605,859 and in 1925 $66,969,169. 

For the fiscal year ending in 1925 the state 
spent $26,849,061 for teachers’ wages and $24,- 
499,346 for this purpose the year before. Two 
million dollars less was spent for incidental 
purposes for the school year closing in 1925 
than for the preceding year, while more than 
three million dollars more was spent for build- 
ing purposes for the year closing June 1925 than 
for the preceding year. 

Of the amount spent outside of building pur- 
poses the state supplied less than twelve per 
cent as it only apportioned slightly more than 
four million dollars to the districts. 

The number of districts decreased from 9,184 
in 1924 to 9,159 in 1925. This was due to con- 
solidation. 

In comparing the amount of receipts for the 
two years there was $31,045,799 received for 
teachers’ wages in 1925 in comparison with 
$28,159,766 for the preceding year. 

The amount received for building purposes 
was nearly one million dollars more. 

The average levy for the school year ending 
1924 was 52 cents and in 1925, 55 cents. 

The total enrollment in the schools grew 
from 728,814 in 1924 to 735,589 for the last year. 

The number of district enrolling small num- 
bers show an increase. As an example of this 
districts enrolling under fifteen grew from 1,193 
to 1,270 and those enrolling from 15 to 25 in- 
creased from 2,614 to 2,655. The number of dis- 
tricts enrolling a larger number increased. This 
was brought about by rural Missouri becoming 
more and more depopulated as people move to 
larger school centers for better school facilities. 

Of the total enrollment of 735,589 the aver- 
age daily attendance was 595,305. 

In the spring of 1924, 33,940 were graduated 
from the eighth grade in comparison with. 46,664 
in the spring of 1925. 

The figures show that teachers are availing 
themselves of higher educational opportunities 
more than ever before. For example in 1924 


there were 19,090 who had completed four years 
of high school in comparison with 20,235 for 
In 1924, 9,876 had had as 


the last school year. 





much as two years or more college work. In 
1925 this number had grown to 11,319. The 
total number of teachers in the state increased 
from 23,439 to 23,899. 

The general average salary of teachers for 
1924 was slightly less than $98 a month and in 
1925 it was slightly less than $99 a month. The 
average salary of male teachers and female 
teachers each increased about $1.00. In 1924 
the average salary of male teachers was slightly 
less than $120 a month. Women teachers’ 
salaries were slightly less than $89 in 1925. 

The high school enrollment grew from 98,094 
in 1924 to 103,221 for the year closing in 1925. 
The number of graduates in the spring of 1924 
was 14,849 and in the spring of 1925 it was 
18,256. 

There were 2,605 men and 11,670 women em- 
ployed in the high school districts in 1924 in 
comparison with 2,799 men and 12,022 women 
for the last school year. 

The average salary of men teachers in high 
school districts for the last school year was 
$130 a month and the average salary for women 
was $89 a month for the high school districts. 

The average length of the school term last 
year was 167 days. 

Miss Dobbs Named State Art Advisor. 

The Department considers it is extremely 
fortunate to be able to announce the appoint- 
ment of Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, associate 
professor of Industrial Arts of the University of 
Missouri, as State Art Advisor. 

Miss Dobbs needs no introduction to Missouri 
teachers. Her services for many years in the 
University have given her a permanent and high 
place in our school system. Her work as an 
educator was recognized by the State Teachers 


.Association in Kansas City in November 1924 


when she was made its president. Much of the 
success of the last meeting in St. Louis in No- 
vember 1925 was due to her untiring efforts. 

Miss Dobbs will assume her duties at once 
and has taken the responsibility of this new 
work in the state in addition to her University 
work. She will continue her residence in Co- 
lumbia only going out into the field when her 
services in person are imperative for the best 
interests of her new work. It is hoped the 
teachers will avail themselves of Miss Dobbs’ 
expert services and experience in their art work. 

Miss Dobbs is beginning the perparation of 
specific outlines to supplement the state course 
of study in Art which the State Department 
is publishing. This syllabus, now in galley 
proof, will be ready for distribution in about a 
month, 
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The Department is making a state-wide effort 
towards the universal introduction of Art in 
the schools. It must not be understood that 
this work is to consist of painting, charcoal and 
pencil drawings alone. Rather it is to embrace 
all of the child’s activities in such a way as to 
develop a technique in doing each piece of 
work. Such technique, thus developed, will 
carry over into adult life causing one to exer- 
cise the same artistic care in doing every piece 
of work. There is an artistic way to set a 
table, place furniture in the home, hang pic- 
tures on our walls, ete. 

Art does not occupy as large place in our 
rural, elementary and high schools as it should. 
Its true value has never been appreciated. The 
Department is particularly anxious that more 
attention to real art as applied to everyday life 
be given and has therefore obtained the services 
of Miss Dobbs who will render the teachers of 
Missouri every service in this particular work. 


Prof. James T. Sleeper Named State Advisor 
of Public School Music. 

The Department is particularly pleased to an- 
nounce that Mr. J. T. Sleeper, professor of 
Public School Music in the School of Fine Arts 
in the University of Missouri, has accepted the 
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appointment of State Advisor of Public School 
Music in addition to his University duties. 

Mr. Sleeper will assume his duties at once 
and lend his valuable aid to the schools of the 
state in this particular work. His wealth of 
information, success and experience especially 
fit him to render a most valuable service to the 
teachers of music and in aiding the Department 
to help to introduce music more universally in 
the state school system. 

While many of our schools have offered 
music for several years it has not received the 
universal attention to which it is entitled. Mr, 
Sleeper will, in addition to the music syllabus, 
issued by the Department, lend his advice and 
help to every school for the introduction and 
promotion of such work in music as will make 
students more appreciation of a good quality of 
music. The real aim of this work in music is 
to develop consumers of good music thus lessen- 
ing the number who have a taste for music of 
lesser value. Music will never be any better 
than those who make up our audiences de- 
mand and in order to raise the quality of pro- 
duction it is imperative to first develop better 
taste among those who form the music au- 
diences. The work in music will embrace all 
grades of the school system. 











HE ABOVE IS a picture of the new high school building at Harrisonville, Missouri 
It is a semi-fireproof structure with halls and stairways of concrete construction and 
all partition walls of brick. When completed the cost will be $75,000. The building 
is 123 feet across the front, 54 feet deep in the main structure with an auditorium- 


gymnasium extending 52 feet farther back. 
which permits proper heating and ventilating. 


The entire building is above the ground 
The high school building and the adjoining 


grade building are heated from a central plant 60 feet distant from each building. Double 
stairways make is possible for the building to be vacated quickly and systematically. On 
the first floor are located the toilet rooms, offices, and three class rooms which are used 


for vocational agriculture. 


The science unit is on the second floor and contains ample 


provision for chemistry, physics, general science, sewing, and cooking. A dining room is 
furnished with walnut furniture which has been paid for by the girls of the home eco- 


nomics section. The mathematics rooms are also on this floor. 


On the third floor are 


rooms devoted to the use of the teacher training classes, English history, bookkeeping, 
study hall and library. The building is planned so that a permanent auditorium will be 
added above the present room which serves as an auditorium and gymnasium. The build- 
ing is planned for efficiency and represents the maximum of utility for the amount 
expended. 
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Education and the Higher Americanism. 
BY GLENN FRANK, PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Stenographic Report of 


am told that it is impossible to make every 

body in this auditorium hear without the 

use of the microphone. I am going to try 
to get along, at least for the first few minutes, 
without it. If you can’t hear, just make a 
nuisance of yourself, and I will go back to the 
microphone, but I dislike very much to talk 
into those infernal machines, (laughter) be- 
cause they always sound as if you were shout- 
ing into a rain-barrel (laughter) and I used 
to do that so much when I was a boy, that 
every time I try to talk into one of them, it 
makes me so homesick for Missouri I can’t 
make a speech so I get away from it. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Now, I am very glad that my father and 
mother had the good sense to make arrange- 
ments for me to be born in Missouri (laugh- 
ter.) I am sorry that I didn’t have the good 
sense to take my university work at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, but I think I made up for 
it in some ways. I took all of my pre-univer- 
sity work at a one-room school in Green Top, 
Missouri, and in what, in those far-off ancient 
days, was the Kirksville State Normal, and then 
when I saw that I had made a great mistake 
and gone over to Chicago to the Northwestern 
University for my own university work, I then 
had the good sense to restore my relations by 
proxy with the University of Missouri by mar- 
tying a graduate of the University of Missouri 
(laughter and applause). So I am very happy 
to be a Missourian by birth and an alumnus of 
the University of Missouri by marriage. (laugh- 
ter.) 

Now, tonight, I am to talk to you rather 
informally for awhile about Education and the 
Higher Americanism. And, of course, I am 
talking about that because I believe it is 
the business of Education not only to produce 
great scholars, but to produce good citizens 
(applause,) but I want to disabuse your mind 
at the outset of any notion that may be lurk- 
ing in your minds that I want to attempt to 
draft a definition of Education tonight, because 
I have a notion that de finitions are, perhaps, 
the greatest stumbling block in the pathway 
of Education, Religion, and all the really funda- 
mental interests that we have. I have a feeling 
that the dictionary is, perhaps the most danger- 
ous book that we have. I suspect that the 
dictionary is far more dangerous than all the 
sexy novels and subservient political tracts 
that keep our censors awake at night, because 
the dictionary is a symbol of all efforts, to 
capture and confine everything in neat little 
definitions. 

Wonderful old Samuel Butler, you may re- 
member, said that, “A definition is an attempt 
to enclose a wilderness of ideas within a wall 
ot words.” That, “A definition is sort of 
a scratching around the idea and that the 
scratching invariably leaves a lot of sore spots.” 

ow, the fact is that the most important things 
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in life have not been captured in definitions, 
and the more we try to define the great 
fundamental issues of religion and education, 
the further we get from those great funda- 
mentals of religion and education. 

John J. Chapman said a very profound thing 
in his little book on “Language and Religion” 
when he said that “Christianity probably sur- 
vives because man thinks about Christ in odd 
moments.” That is to say, because the human 
race feels the lure and pull of the personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth at moments when human- 
ity isn’t out gunning for the formulation of 
nice doctrinal definitions. (Applause.) That is 
to say at moments when undisturbed by any 
passion to define and then fight for the defi- 
nition, humanity is free to feel the pure and 
fresh impact of a creative tenderness and re- 
demptive personality. Now, I suspect that 
is just as true of the great fundamentals of Ed- 
ucation as it is of Religion and I suspect when 
you are dealing with anv great fundamental of 
life that you will do well to forego the attempt 
to define it too accurately and be content to try 
to tabulate some of the things that seem to be 
present when it ‘s present and some of the 
things that seem to be absent when it is ab- 
sent. I suspect that is the nearest we will 
ever come to -the real definition of anything 
that is really fundamental to human life. 

So tonight in duscussing this subject of Ed- 
ucation and the Higher Americanism, I am 
not undertaking a definition of Education. All 
I want to do is this, I want to suggest a cer- 
tain attitude towards certain things that I think 
an educated, a really educated American, will 
take. This afternoon at the hotel I tried to 
check down on a slip of paper, the attitudes 
that Ithink mark an educated American. I 
wrote these attitudes out. When I got through 
I discovered that they had reached the un- 
lucky number of Fourteen Points (laughter). 
Now, don’t get disturbed or weary. I am not 
going to discuss the Fourteen Points tonight 
but I am going to read you these Fourteen 
Points. 

Now, I suggest that an educated, a really 
educated American will take the following at- 
tidues toward the following things. I suggest 
that an educated American will 

First,—take an autocratic 
Ancestry; 

Second,—a 
Wealth; 

Third—a republican attitude 
ernment; 


attitude toward 


democratic attitude toward 


toward Gov- 


Fourth._—a realistic attitude toward Pol- 
itics; 
Fifth,—a discriminating attitude toward 


Patriotism; 
Six,—a defensive attitude toward the Ma- 
jority; 
Seven,—a_ tolerant 
ion; 


attitude toward Opin- 











Eight,—a scientific attitude toward Rad- 
icalism; 
Nine,—a 
Science; 
Ten,—a creative attitude toward Educa- 


humanistic attitude toward 


tion; 

Eleven,—a considerate attitude toward 
Rationalism. 

T'welve,—a socialised attitude toward 


Ethics; 

Thirteenth,—an aristocratic attitude toward 
Work; (laughter); 

Fourteenth,—a cynical attitude toward Up- 
lift (laughter); 

Now, as I say, I don’t want to discuss all 
fourteen of these points because I have to take 
an 11:45 train back to Madison. Let me take 
just two, three or four of these at random. 


AN AUTOCRATIC ATTITUDE TOWARD 
ANCESTORS. 

First I suggest your educated American 
will take an autocratic attitude toward Ances- 
try. Now, of course, I am playing with words 
a little there, because by the word Ancestry, 
I don’t mean our flesh and blood fathers and 
mothers, who may be living in the same house 
with us, or our flesh and blood grandfathers 
and grandmothers, who may be living in the 





next block. By the word Ancestry, I mean 
rather those ancestral hang-overs that are 
still in us from earlier centuries, operating 


twenty-four hours a day on our insides, influ- 
encing and dictating our thoughts and our ac- 
tions far oftener than we like to admit. In short 
I suegest that your educated man take an auto- 
cratic attitude toward the Ancestral Ghost that 
haunts his head, because the fact is that our 
heads are haunted, even if our houses aren’t. 
There was a time when the scientists told us 
we were superstitious if we believed in haunted 
houses. Of course, that was before the day | of 
Sir Oliver Lodge and the rest of them. But 
nowadays the scientists tell us that we are not 
scientific unless we believe in haunted heads. 
Scientists tell us that in our houses we very 
often see ghosts that aren’t there, but that in 
our heads there are always a lot of ghosts that 
we do not see. Now, I suppose the quickest 
and simplest way for me to summarize what 
it seems to me scientists are saying about these 
ghosts in our heads is to put it somewhat as 
follows: 

This brain of ours, assuming, of course, the 
major premise in each case, this brain of ours 
is the house of life in which we live. Now, 
it is a very old house. Nature has been a good 
many centuries building it and we don’t know 
that it is finished yet. I think the biologists 
tell us we stopped evolving biologically thirty 
thousand years ago or something like that, but 
we are not sure that this brain, this House of 
Life, in which we are living, is a finished struc- 
ture. There may be a lot of ells and additions 
and pantries to be built on to it yet. I have 


met a good many people recently ‘that I think 
to good advantage could have a porch or some 
such matter built on for better observation 
purposes (laughter). We don’t know that this 
brain, this house of life, is a finished structure 
vet, but we do know that it is a very old house 
and we know that it is a haunted house. We 
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know that it is haunted by the ghosts of all 
the tenants who have lived in it from the be. 
ginning of life on this planet. We know that 
it is haunted by the ghosts of all the things 
that we have been from the time we were 
mere animals until we became modern men and 
modern women. To be explicit, we know 
of at least three ghosts that are in the head 
of every man and woman in this building to. 
night. They are the three ghosts that are s9 
brilliantly discussed by James Harvey Robin- 
son in his book on “The Mind in the Mak. 
ing’,—the ghost of the animal, the ghost of the 
savage and the ghost of the child. 


The Ghost of the Animal. 


Now, obviously, the ghost of the animal 
that is in us is controlling us whenever we 
surrender ourselves to our more uncivilized 
institutions of appetites and passions, instead 
of holding over their paths the tight and guid- 
ing rein of disciplined intelligence. The ghost 
of the animal is obviously controlling us when- 
ever we conduct our mental processes solely 
in fighting terms. That is, when we allow our 
mind to become purely a pugnacious affair 
That is to say when we snarl and snap and 
fight the way animals snarled and_ snapped 
and fought in getting food one from the 
other. Now this pugnacious type of mind is 
far more prevalent than we like to admit. It is 
the kind of mind that always thinks of Truth in 
terms of warfare; the kind of mind _ that 
always thinks of a problem with a battle-line 
running through the middle of it, all the 
right on one side, all the wrong on the 
cther. I never mention this without call- 
ing to mind a certain midwestern legend 
According to this legend in an obscure lit- 
tle village, here in the middle west, there 
is one man who always plays a picturesque 
part in the quarrels of the village. His 
name is Deacon Stebbins. Whenever there is 
a quarrel brewing in the town council, in the 
school board, or in one of the village churches, 
it is Deacon Stebbins who gives the cue to 
everybody as how to line up in the quarrel or 
in the fight. He is the human bellwether of 
the village. Well, according to the legend, not 
long ago, what seemed to be a very serious 
quarrel was brewing in the Baptist. Church. 
The citizenry of the town was straining at the 
leash to take sides in the fight but as usual 
everybody awaited the cue of Deacon Steb- 
bins. But this time he was annoyingly tardy 
in making up his mind. Finally curiosity 
broke the boundaries of patience and one of 
the villagers hailed the old Deacon at the door 
of the postoffice and said, “Deacon, which side 
are you going to take in this fight?” “Well”, 
the Deacon stroked his beard meditatively, and 
said, well, I aint quite made up my mind yit 
jest which side I am going to take in this fight, 
but I can tell you this, whichever side I take | 
am going to be awfully bitter! (laughter.) 

That is to say, your Deacon Stebbins’s type 
of mind, it is the purely animal type of mind. 
It is made up of pure pugnacity. It thinks of 
Truth as something to be defended ; a never 
something to be discovered. It always thinks 
of every problem as if all the right were on 
one side and all the wrong on the other. Now 
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your educated man, in my judgment, knows 
absolutely that rarely, if ever, in war or in 
peace, is all the right on one side and all the 
wrong on the other of any question. Your 
educated man knows the best you can say 
of any human situation is that one side is prob- 
ably more nearly right than the other. 


The Ghost of the Savage. 

Now, obviously the ghost of the savage is 
controlling us whenever we hand over our 
brains as blank checks to some political party, 
to some religious sect, to some professional 
group or to some social set, abrogating our 
right of personal investigation and .private 
judgment. 

’ Now, I say that is the ghost of the savage 
controlling us because every student of Savage 
society begins by reminding us that one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the Savage is 
his inveterate tendency to conform. The sav- 
age was the original conformist. The savage 
was the original stand-patter. The savage was 
the original party man; the savage was the 
original party man who never scratched his 
ticket, because the individual savage always did 
what the savage tribe dictated. Whatever the 
tribe decided, that is w hat the individual savage 
did. Now, of course, it is very easy to be flip- 
pant and sarcastic and ironic about the savage 
and his conformity, but I think it behooves us to 
be very tolerant and sympathetic and under- 
standing in our approach to the savage, be- 
cause you must remember the savage was un- 
der tremendous compulsion to contorm. The 
tribe had a very neat way with its insurgents. 
It had a little formula known as extermination 
which seemed to work admirably. Of 
course, we no longer exterminate our insur- 
gents, although that is a somewhat reckless 
statement to make in view of certain recent 
political history, but I mean we no longer 
exterminate our insurgents physically. As 
somebody said about twenty-five or fhirty 
years ago, in what I admit was rather a cheap 
attempt at wit, “We no longer burn our her- 


etics; we just fire them nowadays.” That is, 
it a school-teacher has the temerity to intro- 
duce into a class-room a political, social or 


literary idea or a later idea than the vintage 
of 1876, we do not electrocute that teacher, 
but some of us, if we happen to be serving on 
school-boards, or boards of trustees, if it is 
a college, or on the board of curators, if it 1s 
a State University, some of us do have very 
deep neat ways of seeing to it that that sort of 
a teacher's contract is not renewed the next 
year, and if we have a feeling of a special 
responsibility for playing nurse-maid to the 
mind of the country, we have a good follow- 
up system, so that we see to it that that sort 
ot teacher has difficulty in getting a paying 
job for quite awhile to come. What I am try- 
ing to say is that the tribe still has a way with 
it, even in America of 1925. (Applause). 

Now, of course, as I said at noon today, you 
see the ascendancy of the tribe most vividly 
and dramatically, and in the most wholesale 
Manner in wartime, because the moment 
War comes the tribe becomes everything and 
nothing, and the mo- 
presidents must bow to the 


the individual becomes 
ment war comes, 
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tribe regardless of the personal predelictions 
of the president in question. When war comes, 
legislators, with few exceptions, must bow to 
the president who have bowed to the tribe; 
when war comes, editors, sometimes with an 
alacrity almost acrobatic, give up the freedom 
of the press as though it were never meant to be 
more than a fair-weather right anyway and be- 
come rubber stamps of the military arm of the 
Government. When war comes, ministers of 
God very often put the Gospel in cold storage 
and hunt with the pack, snapping and snarling 
with the best of them. When war comes, too 
often we close and lock the pages of the New 
Testament and wallow disgracefully in the 
“eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” 
philosophy of the Old Testament. When war 
comes, University professors very often take 
leaves of absence, not only frqm their chairs 
but from their scholarly judgment and scientific 
temper as well. When war comes we give up 
though as well as sugar, for the duration of 
the war. (Laughter). The tribe ‘becomes 
everything and the individual nothing. Now, 
I don’t say that those things are unnecessary. I 
am not recounting those things in a critical or 
a muck-raking sense at all. I am just trying 
to report the situation with ruthless accuracy 
and realism. Maybe all that is necessary. Of 
course, if you have a break-down of statesman- 
ship, either in your own country or in the 
enemy country, so that you are forced into a 
war, there is no point of going into it with your 
fingers spread wide and just tapping the enemy 
on the wrist. If you are in a war, you might 
as well clench your fist, but when you clench 
your fist you see what happens to the fingers 
(demonstrating)—they cease to be individual 
things, and they become a single something— 
a fist. 

Now what I am trying to suggest is, that 
this submergence of the individual in the tribe, 
this wholesale sacrifice of individualism to in- 
stitutionalism is going on all the while in 
peace times, just as it goes on in war times 
except not so rapidly and more subtly, this 
constant tendency to Fordize the brains and 
opinions of the Nation that is going on ali the 
while and it is going on because the ghost of 
the savage, the conforming savage, is haunting 
our heads. 


The Ghost of the Child. 

Well, then obviously the ghost of the child 
is in us, is controlling us when we think we 
can get the things just by crying for them. 
That is a technique you can study admirably in 
political campaigns, when we think just by 
making a noise, by bawling, by crying, by 
making ourselves a nuisance, we can get the 
things we want. That is the ghost of the child 
doing that. Well, the ghost of the child is 
controlling us when we think we can get the 
things just by pointing at them the way babies 
do, only we call it “pointing with pride” or 
“pointing with alarm” at something. Or, the 
ghost of the child that is in us, is controlling 
us when we think we can—when we clutch 
rather violently for something we think we 
want without any very clear notion as to 
whether it would be good for us even if we 
got it. 
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Town Meeting of Ghosts. 

Now, of course, you have seen long before 
this what I am driving at. I am trying to sug- 
gest that going on inside of our heads all the 
while is a turbulent New England town meeting 
of ghosts (laughter). On the front rows of that 
meeting—nothing personal about this front 
row tonight, of course, but on the front row 
of this ghostly parliament or town meeting in 
our heads you will always find the ghosts of 
the animal, the savage and the child eager mem- 
bers of that assembly. They will debate every 
question that arises. Each will want every 
question settled in exactly his way. Then not 
to be partial at all, on the rows back of the front 
rows you will discover all sorts of dead dogmas, 
obsolete opinions, irrational inhibitions, cow- 
ardly notions, silly superstitutions, and foolish 
fears, all trying to get control of this town 
meeting of the ancestral ghosts that is in our 
heads. 

Well, now, what I am trying to suggest is 
this, this meting is going on in our heads all 
the while. Don’t fool yourselves that it isn’t. 
You remember Queen Victoria said she didn't 
like Gladstone because Gladstone always ad- 
dressed her as if he were talking to the House 
of Commons (laughter). Well, now Gladstone 
probably didn’t realize what ht was doing, but 
he was doing a very accurate, scientific thing, 
because Queen Victoria was a sort of a House 
of Commons. Just the way we are a sort of a 
House of Commons or a New England town 
meeting, or a Parliament, or Fork Court or 
whatever you want to call it. It is going on 
inside our heads all the time, a turbulent as- 
sembly. 

I suggest a man isn’t educated until he has 
become an effective and controlling chairman 
of that town meeting of ancestral ghosts that 
is going on inside his head (applause). ‘There 
is only one gavel with which a man can keep 
order in that sort of a meeting and that is 
the gavel of Intelligence, that is at one and 
the same time, a free intelligence, a disciplined 
intelligence. I am talking not only about Ed- 
ucation, but about Americanism tonight and I 
suggest not only that a man isn’t educated but 
that a man isn’t a good American, a good 
citizen until he has gained a control of this 
meeting. 

I remember several years ago attending a 
banquet, sitting at the table with a half dozen 
or more persons, while about twelve after-din- 
ner speeches were delivered. Now, you know 
what you do to an after-dinner speech. You 
talk to the people at your table while the 
after-dinner speeches are going on, because no- 
bodv expects an idea in an after-dinner speech. 
And so, I confess I was guilty of carrying on 
a conversation in an undertone with the people 
at my table, but suddenly out of the context 
of one of the speeches, and it wa> Shaler 
Matthews, of the University of Chicago that 
was talking, out of the context of his speech 
there suddenly shot one bitingly brilliant re- 
mark that hurtled over the heads of the au- 
dience and made us in the caustic language of 
Milton “sit up and take notice”. This was 
what he said—you all heard it “Good people 
do not always have good sense”. Woodrow 
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Wilson was at the table and I remember his 
chuckling all during the rest of that dinner 
at that remark of Shaler Matthews. At the 
time I thought it was a very brilliant remark. 
but now I doubt the soundness of that remark. 
I doubt that a man can be very good without 
good sense. Well, of course, he can be good 
in a negative sort of way. He can be good in 
the sense he doesn’t practise any of the better 
advertised sins (laughter). That is he can be 
good negatively, sort of good-for-nothing 
(laughter). But I doubt that a man can be 
really good in the positive sense of good, in 
the sense of creating good values in his com- 
munity, unless he has good sense, and good 
sense isn’t positive until a man has gained at 
least a measurable control over these ancestral 
ghosts of the animal, and the savage, and child, 
and until a man is really standing on top of all 
this bunch of dead dogmas and obsolete opin- 
ions to which I have referred. Certainly if he 

can’t be good without having that kind of a 
free and disciplined intelligence, certainly you 
can’t be patriotic in the best sense, or a good 
citizen in the best sense, because, after all, 
good citizenship means a citizenship that can 
render good service to the Nation and no good 
service is possible without good sense, without 
a free and disciplined intelligence. I think 
some day we will get around to see that that 
is really the first great point that Education 
must bear and I think some day we will get 
around to see that probably our object is more 
important than our subject when we are teach- 
ing. And some day we may realize that a man 
who, as the result of educational processes, 
has gained control of these ancient ghosts in 
his head, these ancestral ghosts, and _ has 
achieved the ability to think straight to find that 
way about in the modern world, that that maa 
is educated whether he knows that William 
was named after the Orange or the Orange was 
named after William (laughter and applause.) 
A DEFENSIVE ATTITUDE TOWARD 

THE MAJORITY. 

Now, secondly, I would like to suggest that 
your educated American will take a defensive 
attitude toward the majority. I will skip down 
in that list. A defensive attitude toward the 
majority. Now, I say that because I believe 
that we are in danger in America now of falling 
a victim to that tyranny of the majority oi 
which Alexis de Tocqueville warned us awat 
back in 1835 when he wrote his monumental 
treatise on “Democracy in America”. Now, 
please, whether you are a reporter or Just a 
common-garden variety of listener, please don't 
misunderstood what I am doing now. In at- 
tacking the tyranny of the majority, I am not 
attacking, or even criticising, what we call 
majority, the thing we call majority rule, be- 
cause, in my judgment, by and large, humanity 
h: asn’t found a better device than majority rule 
for getting along together in organized society, 
and when you realize how widely we differ in 
our opinions, how widely we are separated in 
matters of religion and politics and every- 
thing else, just to live together on the same 
planet without murdering each other, that 1s 
a magnificient moral achievement, and by and 
large we haven’t found a better device for liv- 
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ing together in organized society than this de- 
vice of majority rule. And majority rule trans- 
lated into English for the benefit of the children 
present, means this—it means that when we 
have troubles or problems, that, in some way 





or other, we will get together and thrash those 
problems out. We will discuss those questions. 
We will investigate and when we think we 
have gone just as far as we can at the moment 
with our investigation and discussion, we will 
stop for awhile, catch our breath, and take a 
yote on all the ways out that have been pro- 
posed, and then we agree among ourselves that 
we will abide by the result of this vote until 
further investigation and further discussion have 

changed enough minds to change the vote. Of 
course, I couldn’t sell a textbook that defines 
majority rule that way, but that is what 
majority rule, of course, means. Now, I say 
that by-and-large, we haven't found a better 
device for getting on together in organized 
society than that device of majority rule. Of 
course, it isn’t perfect, it hasn't brought in the 
millenium yet in this Republic, but there is 
nothing better in sight to take its place. Aris- 
tocracies, in the sense of hereditary rule and 
social caste, seem to go to seed sooner or 
later, politically if not biologically; dictator- 
ships that go along swimmingly for the first 
six months, but sooner or later the dictators 
are poisoned by their own power, or at least 
by aconstituent. There is nothing in sight bet- 
ter than this device of majority rule. And 
we have heard a great deal of discussion of 
majority rule since the war. Most of it has 
run along this line: Now, I am sure you have 
met a great many men who would say rather 
swaggeringly, who will tell you, “I tell you, 
this Democracy of ours is a Democracy run by 
majority rule and we have to teach these can- 
tankerous minorities in this country, they have 
to be sportsmanlike under majority rule and 
these majorities have to play the game under 
majority rule.” 


Well, now, I believe that. I believe that you 
can't run this Democracy wisely and well un- 
less the minorities are sportsmanlike and play 
the game under majority rule, but there is 
another side to this majority rule business 
about which we don’t hear so much, and that 
other side is this:— under majority rule, the 


Majority is obligated to be sportsmanlike, as 


well as the minority and that is exactly the 
thing the majority isn’t in any Democ racy. 
Now, the reason I say that is this, that the 


majority in a Democracy invariably wants to 
ue its predominant power to standardize the 
opinion of the country and to interpret major- 
ity rule to mean that if you take a vote of a 
hundred people and fifty-one vote that the 
moon is made of green cheese and forty-nine 
say it is just plain, ordinary American cheese, 
then all the one hundred have to believe there- 
after it is made of green cheese. Now, I 
Suggest that that is a perversion of this device 
of majority rule. Your majority, its tempta- 
tion is this, it wants to use the device of 
majority rule for silencing controversy as well 
as settling contests. But I remind you the de- 
vice of majority rule was never intended to be 
wed for silencing controversy. It is purely 
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settling contests, 

I sub- 
mit that a democracy is in danger when the 
majority uses majority rule for silencing con- 
trover»y, as well as settling contests, for this 
reason; Since the dawn of human _ history 
until tonight majority rule has never taken a 
great, creative advance step on its own initia- 
tive. The majority has moved only when it 
has been prodded into progress by a militant 
minority. Now if you take the device of ma- 
jority rule and convert it into a huge fly-swat- 
ter and then go around using it to swat all the 
gad-flies of all Democracy, you see what will 
happen. Now, I don’t blame the majority for 
wanting to swat gad-flies, because gad-flies, 
in a Democracy, like house- flies, are bother- 
some to have around. I wouldn’t want to 
spend the week-end or take a fishing trip .with 
the average gad-fly, the person that is always 
trying to sting the’ majority into doing some- 
thing different. Those aren’t the kind of people 
you want to go on a vacation with. Like house- 
flies, gad-flies are bothersome. They keep you 
awake. But notice, if you swat all the flies in 
the house, then you are able to sleep aren't 
you? (laughter). That is, there is nothing 
around to keep you awake (laughter). Well, 
now, if the majority in America use this de- 
vice of majority-rule for swatting all the gad- 


for 


device f 
temporarily, and that is all it is for. 


a mechanical 


flies, the intellectual, social and industrial and 
political gad-flies, there will be nothing left 
to keep the brains of the country awake. The 


one thing we do not want the brains of this 
country to do is to go to sleep. That is the 
reason I suggest that we come back to a right 
understanding of what the function of the ma- 
jority is. 

So I advance two propositions that I think 
are fundamental. First, the peace of society 
demands that the majority control the insti- 
tutions of the country. ‘That is to say, you 
can’t turn the institutions of the country, over 
to your pioneers and your innovators and your 
experimentors. You just can’t do that. You 
can’t turn your churches and your schools and 
your states over to your pioneer, the innovator 
and the experimentor type who would do then 
exactly what the small boy does with the watch 
when you buy him one and immediately he 
takes it apart to see what makes it go and gets 
all the screws and springs and ratchets scat- 
tered all over the parlor floor and then you 
never will be able to get half of the works back 
in the case. Now, you can't do that with great 
doing institutions in society. So I suggest as 
proposition number one, the peace of society 
demands the majority control of the institu- 
tions of the country. 

Second, the progress of the country de- 
mands that we permit the minorities of the 
country to start, and keep going, the discussion 
of the country. (applause.) 


A HUMANISTIC ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SCIENCE 


Third, I would like to suggest that your ed- 
ucated American will take a humanistic attitude 
toward Science. Now, in these great and grow- 
ing days of fundamentalism, it may seem to 
some a little awkward to put the word human- 
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istic and the word Science together in the same 
phrase. It may seem to some that modern 
Science instead of creating a new humanism 
is creating a new inhumanism and I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that to the hasty ob- 
server there is some ground for thinking that. 
Because you know there are two things that 
are dangerous—theories or doctrines that are 
too old or theories or doctrines that are too 
new. That is to say, theories that have be- 
come out-mooted and are so old that they 
carry the poison of decay with them, and 
theories that are so new that they carry the 
poison of greenness with them, and anybody 
that has raised a Missouri orchard and eaten 
green apples, knows what that means. Now, 
some of the living sciences iike Biology, Psy- 
chology and Anthropology, the results in some 
of these fields, I will admit, have been rather 
crudely man-handled and mishandled in the 
last few years. So that you can’t blame some 
people who haven't thought it through very 
clearly of suspecting that modern Science may 
be creating a new inhumanism, a new intoler- 
ance, a new bacteria. Now, I suggest that 
vour really educated man is going to bring out 
of modern Science a new humanism, but mean- 
while, I am willing to grant the existence of 
this danger, temporary danger, of a new in- 
humanism springing out of some Sciences. 
Now, let me illustrate specifically what I 
mean. 

Biology comes along and as a result of in- 
vestigations, it reminds us that while the law 
of inequality runs through life, the biological 
laboratory flies in the face of any exaggerated 
assertion that all men are born equal and tells 
us that men are born unequal. Of course, we 
did not need biology to tell us that. We have 
neighbors (laughter). But anyway the mod- 
ern biology tells us that human beings are born 
unequal. Then modern Psychology comes a- 
long and it devises the mental tests and as the 
result of mental tests, it discovers what some 
of us suspected even before that there are a 
lot of slow-witted and half-witted. people in 
the world. (laughter). And Anthropology comes 
along, it isn’t quite so sure of it, but some 
people in that field say that the races are un- 
equal. Now, see what happens. It means 
this, while the law of inequality is asserted by 
modern Biology, modern Psychology and mod- 
ern Anthropology, a lot of hasty ill-advised 
vassals, camp-followers of Science rush fight- 
ing into the laboratories, grab the proof sheets 
of these results out of the hands of the real 
scholars and researchers, before the ink is dry 
on the proof of these researchers, rush out to 
write up lurid accounts of what the modern 
Psychology and Biology have to say about 
the educational theory, and immediately they 
begin to say, “Well, now, all there is to this 
educational theory of the future is this, you 
take these mental tests and what we have dis- 
covered about Biology, and you make a rather 
rigid division of the students into the sheep 
and the goats, knowing in advance that we will 
have a handful of sheep and a barn lot full of 
goats, and then we will take the sheep, the 
little handful of the intellectually elite, and then 
we will convert our colleges and our univer- 
sities into little monasteries for the coddling 


from among 
them we will develop the leaders of the next 


of the intellectually elite, and 
generation. To the goats, to the large major. 
ity of students, we will give a little Reading 
Writing and Arithmetic, and probably throw in 
a little manual training for good measure, so 
that they will be better hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the rest of them.” 
Now, I am not saying that any responsible 
psychologist has ever said that nor any 
really responsible biologist has said that, ] 
am only saying that a lot of hasty, superficial 
people that have heard about the results of 


Biology and Psychology at second hand, haye 
been saying that and as a result a lot of people 
are scared; they are afraid of Biology and Psy- 


chology, that they are creating a new inhun- 
anism, and a new intolerance, a new bacteria, 
a new cruelty. Well, now I suggest that your 
really educated man is going to wé alk into tl 
laboratories of Biology and into the laboratories 
of Psychology and Anthropology and out of 
the laboratories of these living sciences he is 
going to create a new humanism, a new toler- 
ance and a new sympathy, a new tenderness 
Now, how is he going to do it? Well, let me 
illustrate. Suppose when you leave this build- 
ing you board a street-car. Now, let us imagine 
that that particular street-car is in the hands 9 
a conductor who was badly born and bad!y 
reared, a man who has had a rew deal from both 
heredity and environment. He is a congenital 
grouch and besides he had words with his 
wife before going on this trip. Now, when you 
undertake to board this car, this grouchy con- 
ductor, just to make life pleasant for you 
slams the door shut on your foot, and the more 
tender foot of the two at that, and then just 
to add to the pleasantry of the occasion, he 
starts the car with a sudden jerk before you 
can regain your equilibrium and sends you 
sprawling on the floor. Now, I suggest that 
if you really know what modern biology and 
modern Psychology have to say about that 
man, you are in a better position to deal to 

erantly, sympathetically and I 








understanding 
with that episode than you would be if 
didn’t laughter). I said that some time ag 
New York before a good-sized audience. There 
was a question afterward and a woman arose 
back under the gallery and said, “Do you mean 
to tell me that if I leave this building and get on 
a street-car and all you say happens, that just 
because I know something about mod rm Biol- 
ogy and Psychology, that I will smile sweet 
at this conductor and let it go?” ye I re- 
plied to her in this fashion: I said, “No, I am 
not suggesting that you would be very sweet 
to this particular conductor.” I suggested that 
unless she was an unusually orthodox Presby- 
terian she would probably gain a little spirit- 
ual relief through profanity at that particular 
conductor—but I suggested that if she really 
knew what modern Biology and modern Psy- 
chology have to say about that conductor, that 
she wouldn’t rush to the first Western Union 
office and send a telegram to Calvin Coolidge 
demanding an immediate amendment to the 
Federal Constitution providing for the instant 
extermination of all  street-car conductors 
(laughter and applause). 

Now, this little way of thinking about things 
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is all too prevalent in the public mind of 
America today. What I am trying to suggest 
is this, that your educated man is a man who 
can understand the human values that are 
coming out of these apparently unjust and cruel 
judgments of Biology and Psychology. Now 
Biology and Psychology are showing us the 
tragic idiocy of throwing half-wits and gen- 
yises indiscriminately into the same class-room 
and then lockstepping them with flawless reg- 
ylarity through freshman, sophomore, and jun- 
jor and senior classes, graduating them all on 
the same day with the same kind of diploma 
(applause). And your educated man under- 
stands that if you, under some popular notion of 
giving equal opportunities to everybody, put 
your half-wits and your geniuses, your slows 
and your quicks in the same class-room, your 
educated man knows that that sort of an edu- 
cation, instead of being sympathetic and wise 
and tender, toward either the half-wit or the 
genius, is very cruel to both and it is giving 
a raw deal to both. 

Now, Biology and Psychology aren't telling 
us that we must convert our universities, our 
colleges, into very snobbish monasteries for the 
handpicked, elite, few. Biology and Psychol- 
ogy is challenging us to fundamental reform 
of our educational system from the kinder- 
garten to the post gratuate school, a reform 
that will give us a system of education that is 
based on the differences of the pupils, the 
actual differences of pupils, instead of imag- 
ined likenesses of our pupils (applause). And 
when that comes, we are going to discover 
that it is an educational system that is mo- 
tivated by a new tenderness, by a new sym- 
pathy, by a new humanism,—not a new inhum- 
anism, nor a new cruelty, because it is going 
to take whatever is in every individual student 
and it is going to give that student his oppor- 
tunity, instead of giving all the students a 
standardized sort of opportunity. And when 
that time comes it will be the magnificent 
entry of a new humanism and it will be a 
scientific humanism and all generations to 
come will bless those educated Americans who 
have succeeded in substituting scientific hum- 
anism for fundamental humanitarianism. 


A CYNICAL ATTITUDE TOWARD UP- 
LIFT 


Fourth, and last, and I will take only about 
two minutes for this, I don’t want to leave 
Point 14 just with its bare statement because 
somebody will misinterpret it I know. I sug- 
gest in the fourth place that your really edu- 
cated American will take a cynical attitude 
toward Uplift. Well, now, of course, again 
[am playing with words there a little. What I 
am thinking about is this: There is a ten- 
dency, I am afraid a dangerous tendency, in 
America to think of Uplift as something to 
be done after office hours, something after the 
day’s work, something that can be expressed 
im terms of working in public movements and 
on committees. Now, I suggest that your ed- 
ucated man, of course, he will do a lot of what 
is called uplift. If there is a real job in the 
community to be done, he will bear his share 
of the load and work on the committees and 
all that, but your educated man will under- 
stand that all of this business we call Uplift 


and all these public movements, they are just a 
drop in the bucket so far as building a decent 
civilization on this continent is concerned. 
Your educated man will understand that the 
thing that really determines the tone and tem- 
per of life on this continent is the way the 
ordinary work of the world is done (applause). 
The ultimate Uplift is not achieved after office 
hours, but is achieved during office hours, if it 
is achieved at all. 

Now, I got into trouble by saying this in 
another way a few years ago. A few years 
ago I said that one of the cardinal principles 
of the educated man as to mind his own busi- 
ness, and I suggested that minding one’s own 
business is almost a lost art in America (laugh- 
ter). That is, the model citizen in America 
now is the man who minds other people’s busi- 
ness. And I suggested that that had prob- 
ably come out of a misunderstanding of the 
Golden Rule, because a great many people seem 
to interpret the Golden Rule as a sort of 
roving commission to busybodies (laughter), 
that is, a sort of divine commission to go a- 
round and regulate everybody's business but 
one’s own. Now, I suggest that the Golden 
Rule just be taken literally for what it says, 
that it isn’t a roving commission for busy- 
bodies. It really states a supreme command 
for us, just to mind our own business. You 
remember Bernard Shaw once suggested that 
the Golden Rule ought to be revised. He said, 
that is should be read this way: “Do not do 
unto others as you would have others do unto 
you, because their tastes may be different.” 
Now, I don’t join Mr. Shaw. I merely sug- 
gest that we interpret it literally, stop mis- 
interpreting it. Now, be perfectly honest 
with yourself, what is the one thing in the 
whole universe that you would like to have 
others do unto you most? Isn't it just to let 
you alone? Now, I am sure that is true. And 
if it is true and you are going to do unto 
others what you would have others do: unto 
you, then you are going to let other people 
alone to this extent, at least, that you are go- 
ing to think twice, you are going to think 
three times, you are going to think thirty 
times, you are going to think a long time be- 
fore you invade another man with your per- 
sonal notions as to what will do him good. The 
minute a civilization fails to appreciate the im- 
portance of reverence for personality, that civ- 
ilation is on the skids (applause). Now I 
suggest that if you follow literally the Golden 
Rule, you will see that: the supreme social 
service is just minding your own business. 

Oh, but somebody says, that is very dan- 
gerous advice, because if you do nothing but 
mind your own business, you will become a 
very selfish person. You will get to the point 
where you won't care for the community just 
so long as you get along all right. What will 
happen, somebody says, to all these good works 
we call social service? Now, I am not sug- 
gesting we stop any really valid pieces of 
social service we are doing. All I am sugest- 
ing is that each of us, if we really minded our 
own business fully, that about ninety-nine per- 
cent. of this Uplift and Social Service wouldn’t 
be necessary (applause). Why do you ever 
have to have political reforms? Isn’t it obvious- 
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ly because some politicians haven’t been mind- 
ing their own business as they should and liv- 
ing up to the full annobile conception of state- 
manship? Why do you ever have to have 
religious reforms if it isn’t because some re- 
ligious leaders somewhere haven't been mind- 
ing their own business as they should? Why 
do you ever have to have educational reforms 
and movements? You never would, if ed- 
ucators always minded their own _ business, 
kept their minds fluid, actively alert, always re- 
connoitering on the frontiers of the Unknown, 


always feeling their way towards the new and 
better policy. If educators really minded thei; 
own business instead of just holding their jobs 
you would never have to have educational re. 
form movements. If everyone really minded 
his own business, the army of reform could be 
demobilized. Now, I really have talked too 
long. 

I wish I could discuss all fourteen of these 
and the spirit is willing but the flesh, of the 
audience, is weak (laughter and applause), 
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SOME REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 
WORKERS OF THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Miss Cassie Burk who is the rural school 
worker for the State Department of Education 
in Northwest Missouri reports very interesting 
meetings in several counties in her section of 
the state. In Holt county, she says a feature 
of the meetings held there was the opening ex- 
ercises which were led in prayr by pupils and 
that thanks before the noon meal were offered 
by pupils. Miss Burk notes that the spiritual 
side of education is not neglected in this county 
and mentions that at least one opening exer- 
cise each week is devoted to a program which 
consists of sacred hymns, Bible stories, Bible 
readings, memory selections from the Bible, or 
a study of the Sunday School lesson. Some 
form of boys’ and girls’ club work is found in 
most of the schools and Junior Red Cross or- 
ganizations are popular. 

At the Johnson school in Mercer county, 
where Mrs. Sula Witten teaches, a citizenship 
club has been formed, the aim of which is to 
make better future citizens by learning to help 
one another to work together and do things in- 
dependently. In this school a contest is being 
carried on by the pupils to see who can win 
the most citizenship and scholarship honors. 
The work upon which these honors are given 
are: care of blackboard and erasers, care of fuel 
and kindling, care of school room, care of li- 
brary, neatness of desk; ability to write from 
memory the Star Spangled Banner, the Salute to 
the Flag and four standard poems; to write a 
composition, poem, or essay good enough to be 
published in a daily paper; to take part in school 
entertainments, write a playlet for the first 
grade and direct it; to assist for one week for 
one-half hour each day some pupil who is be- 
hind in his work and who needs help; to produce 
a “Better English Poster”; to write a poem, a 
yell, or a song which will be adopted by the 
school; to talk to the school for five minutes 
on some interesting subject and read one book 
from a selected list and report on it. 

Central Missouri District. 

Mrs. Clara Wills in speaking of her work in 
the Central Missouri District compliments par- 
ticularly the teacher training work done in the 


Harrisonville, Nevada, and Bolivar schools, She 
says that county superintendents and supervisors 
who have been in touch with this work for th 
past three years say that it has improved very 
materially in that time. The teacher training 
classes in these counties render very valuabk 
assistance in the demonstration meetings and 
particularly on the play ground; in some in- 
stances they have taken compiete charge of the 
play ground work and have taught pupils many 
new games. 

Mrs. Wills reports splendid attendance at her 
meetings in spite of extraordinarily bad weather 
and roads. She notes particularly the improve- 
ment of libraries in rural schools. In the coun- 
ties she has visited, she notes that in a large 
measur all the schools have the required library 
books so that the pupils can do the outside read- 
ings suggested by the Course of Study. 

Southeast Missouri District. 

Mrs. O. E. McGee in charge of rural school 
work in Southeast Missouri for the State De- 
partment of Education reports good attendance 
on the part of teachers, patrons and _ school 
board members at all the demonstration meet- 
ings. He says that the greatest good seems t 
be in the quality of the teaching. All the 
teachers enter into the discussions and analyses 
of the lessons with more than the ordinary in- 
terest. County superintendents are generally of 
belief that these demonstration schools are bring- 
ing great returns in better teaching and better 
school support. Teaching children how to study 
which is being emphasized throughout the state 
is taking a strong hold in Southeast Missouri 
The teachers are working toward the objec- 
tives and stressing the assignments as set out in 
the bulletin on this subject. 

Southwest Missouri District. 

Miss Cora Morris who has charge or rural 
school work in Southwest Missouri is pleased 
with the cooperative spirit which is shown in 
that section between the city superintendents 
and county superintendents. Teacher training 
teachers are helping in the demonstration work 
and thus materially extending the range of ther 
influence in bettering the teaching of the count) 
Consolidation is being talked in many sections 
of her district. Boys ad girls are active in club 
work, particularly i npoultry and pig clubs. In 
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Dunklin 130 out of 137 teachers were present at 
the meetings. This county has only 24 one 
teacher schools, has 29 two teacher schools, 13 
three teacher schools, 2 five teacher schools, and 
one six teacher school. Forty-six of the build- 
ings are of brick. The Ely schoo! near Kennett 
js a model demonstration school. It is taught 
by Mrs. Beulah S. Tarr. The teacher-training 
from Kennett with the county superintendent 
and Mrs. Tarr hold regular teacher-training 
demonstration meetings in this school. 
Northwest Missouri District. 

Mrs. A. F. Elsea who works in Northwest 
Missouri District says that in demonstration 
meetings held in twenty-four counties there were 
1,743 teachers out of a possible 2,163 present. 
Notwithstanding the intolerable weather, the at- 
tendance is practically what it was last year. 
Many teachers have been forced to ride on 
horseback as far as twelve miles and others have 
walked four or five miles in order to attend the 
meeings. Twenty-five teacher training classes 
and instructors have attended and taken part in 
the meetings. Two thousand three hundred 
patrons and 350 school board directors have 
been interested enough in the meetings to at- 
tend. In Callaway county every teacher was 
present. In Randolph all but one and in Clark 
and St. Charles counties only two were absent. 
Adair county plans to hold its demonstration 
meetings during the short course for county 
superintendents which will beheld at the Kirks- 
ville College in February. 


School Men Change Positions. 

E. R. Adams, who for the past three years 
has been principal of the high school at Chilli- 
cothe has resigned that position to accept the 
principalship of the high school at Maplewood. 
Principal E. L. Gooch left the position at Maple- 
wood for a position in the St. Louis School Sys- 
tem. H. V. Mason who has been superintend- 
ents of schools at LaBelle has been elected to 
fill the vacancy in the principalship at Chilli- 
cothe. 

Trenton Junior College Examined. 

According to The Trentonian, a publication 
by the High School and Junior College of Tren- 
ton, the newly established junior college of 
Trenton was recently inspected by the Com- 
mittee on Junior Colleges. The committee 
expressed themselves as pleased with the way in 
which the Trenton experiment had started and 
stressed th ned of keping up the spirit with 
which it had been inaugurated. 

An Oil Painting Given to Se. Mo. T. C. 

Recently an oil painting was presented to the 
Teachers College at Cape Girardeau by mem- 
bers of the 1925 Senior Class and the Art Guild. 
The presentation speech was made by Miss 
Laura Keller who briefly sketched the life of the 


painter, Mr. Tom P. Barnett, who is a former 
Missourian, having been born in St. Louis 
County. His paintings have attracted atten- 


tion all over the world and have won prizes in 
several exhibits. He is also an architect of note 
having designed the Southeast Missourian 
Building which was recently dedicated at Cape 
Girardeau. 


The painting is to hang in the auditorium as 
a companion picture to “Evening Rest” which 
has become familiar to the audiences who have 
frequented the auditorium during the past year. 

Items from the Bernie Sand Bur. 

The Sand Bur issued by the students of the 
Bernie High School in its issue of December 
18th brings us the following information: 

The people are becoming interested in con- 
solidation with the surrounding districts. A 
recent meeting under the auspices of the Parent- 
Teacher Association served considered the mat- 
ter as presented by Professor Magill. More 
than 200 attended. 

The Bernie Basket Ball Team won their first 
League Game in a contest with Puxico. This 
was a double-header. consisting of battles be- 
tween the girls’ clubs of the two schools and 
also of the boys’ club. The former was won 
by Bernie with a score of 15 to 6 and the latter 
resulted in a victory for the same school with 
a score of 12 to 2. 

A good editorial on High School Sponges 
discuesses the characteristics of this low form 
of Porifera so clearly that anyone would recog- 
nize him and closes with the somewhat pessi- 
mistic observation, “once a sponge always a 
sponge.” 

A State High School Athletic Association. 

(From “The Green and White Courier’) 

In response to the state wide agitation that 
Missouri should follow the example of other 
states in forming a State high school athletic 
association a meeting of the high school super- 
intendents was held recently at St. Louis and a 
constitution framed along with the appointment 
of a committee to act as a controlling body. 

With the agitation pointing to the fact that 
Missouri and Tennessee were the only two 
states in the union without such an association, 
that the sportsmanship in high school athletics 
was poor, that there were no standards of eli- 
gibility, that there were no means of promoting 
the right relationship between the high schools 
in athletics, the Northwest Missouri Athletic 
Association took the lead with its system of or- 
ganization with the co-operation of the other ath- 
letic associations over the state succeeded in 
making some important steps toward the or- 
ganization of the State Association. 

A committee of five members was appointed, 
consisting of O. G. Sanford of Trenton as chair- 
man; Otto Dubach, Kansas City, Central; Carl 
Burris, Clayton; L. W. King, Monroe City; 
and H. M. McCall of Cartersville. This com- 
mittee will meet again in February. 

The constitution contained a number of 
clauses relative to the giving of sweaters and 
awards having a value of more than two doliars 
and a half to other than championship teams, 
that games played by members of the associa- 
tion will be played within the association, that 
the sportsmanship of the town will be consid- 
ered the sportsmanship of the school, that all 
high schools will conform with eligibility rules 
very similar to those maintained in the Missouri 
Inter-collegiate Athletic Association, and the 
purpose of the organization to promote better 
athletics in the state 
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Missouri Enrollment in N. E. A. Increasing. 
According to a report from the headquarters 

of the National Education Association, teachers 
in an increasing number from Missouri are en- 
rolling in the National Education Association 
and are active on the problems of the profes- 
sion. Among the schools recently completing 
their enrollment are: 

100 percent enrollment for five years. 
SEDALIA, Arlington, Broadway, Eugene 
Field, Horace Mann, Jefferson, Smith-Cot- 
ton High, Washington, Whittier. 

100 percent enrollment for four years 
SEDALIA, Sedalia Public Schools, Sedalia 
Teachers Association, Arlington, Broad- 
way, Eugene Field, Horace Mann, Jeffer- 
son, Martha Letts, Prospect, Smith-Cotton 
High, Washington, Whittier. 

100 percent enrollment for two years 
CLAYTON, Clayton Public Schools, Grade 
Nomber 1, Grade 2, High. 

100 percent enrollment for this year 
KANSAS CITY, Benjamin Harrison, Jo- 
seph S. Chick, Sanford B. Ladd; SAINT 
LOUIS, Roe; UNIVERSITY CITY, Flynn 
Park; WEBSTER GROVES, Junior High. 


City School Costs Continue to Increase. 


The average per capita cost of current ex- 
penses in city schools with a population of 
100,000 or more for the year 1923-24 was great- 
er by $7.28 than that of 1921-22, according to 
Statistical Circular No. 4, just issued by the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. In cities with a population of from 30,000 
to 100,000 an increase of $2.75 in the same item 
was reported. In cities of from 10,000 to 30,000 
the increase was only $0.18, and in cities of from 
5,000 to 10,000 it was $13.26. 


JOB AND HIS COMFORTERS. 


I’m sorely pained— 
In fact, appalled; 

I've ascertained 
I'm growing bald. 

—Fred Myers. 


Don’t make a fuss, 
But count it bliss— 
It’s cooler thus 
On days like this. 
—Ted Robinson in Plain Dealer. 


And think how much 
Good coin you save; 
You never need 
A marcelle wave. 
—Charlie Leedy in the Youngstown Telegram. 


No one but a 
Bald-headed man 
Appreciates 
A ceiling fan. 
—Houston Post-Dispatch. 


And Oh! The thrill 
You give to folks 

Who like to spill 
Bald-headed jokes. 
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TWELVE YEARS OF CONSOLIDATION 
WITHOUT AN INCREASE IN TAXES. 


Geo. F. Jordan writing for THE MISSOUR] 
RURALIST of December Ist reviews the his. 
tory of what he calls the first consolidated school 
of Missouri. This is at Ellington in Reynolds 
County. The district was organized in 19]3 
and since that time has maintained a first class 
high school and built a $13,000 high school 
building without, as the article says, raising the 
tax rate one penny. The article points out that 
Ellington would not go back ¢t the old plan 
nor would any of the six county districts that 
joined Ellington in the enterprise. 

Senator Carter M. Buford, a citizen of Elling. 

ton, is one of the authors of the Consolidation 
law and has taken a great deal of pleasure in 
seeing his judgment vindicated in his home dis- 
trict. 
_ Superintendent Carnahan is quoted in the ar- 
ticle as saying that he could hardly expect a 
better school spirit and that he found excellent 
interest and cooperation from all the patrons 
The teaching force consists of eight teachers 
who take care of practically four hundred stu- 
dents in the high school and the grades 


K F R U to Broadcast Opening Exercises 


Announcement was made in the December is- 
sue of SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY that 
beginning Tuesday, January 5, KFRU, Stephens 
College Broadcasting Station, would broadcast 
a series of Public School Convocations, lasting 
from 8:45 to 9:15 A. M., each Tuesday and 
Thursday morning during January. If these 
programs meet with sufficient approval, be- 
ginning February Ist they will be offered each 
school morning throughout the academic year 

These convocations will consist of a musical 
program for the first fifteen minutes, offered by 
the students and faculty of Stephens College 
Conservatory of Music, under the direction of 
Mr. Basil D. Gauntlett, director of the Con- 
servatory. At 9:00 Miss Jessie L. Burrall, direc- 
tor of the Religious Education department at 
Stephens will give a ten minute talk. The pro- 
gram will conclude with a musical number. 

Miss Burrall’s subjects as announced are 
as follows: 


5, “One out of a Hundred.” 
January 7, “Forward March.” 
January 12, “Open Eyes.” 

January 14, “A Stitch in Time.” 
January 19, “Plan Your Work.” 
January 21, “Work Your Plan.” 


January 


“I 


Criticism of these programs is invited, es- 
pecially from teachers in the schools where 
they are received. Suggestions for future pro- 
grams, changes of time’in the broadcasting, 
ways by which these convocations can be best 
arranged to fit the needs of the schools who are 
listening in,—these together with any comments 
you may have to make will be welcomed. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Ethlyn W. Hopkins, Radio Secre- 
tary, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo 
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Pur beautiful 


pure melody into your school 


A cHILD’s crying out “Oh, that star!” ... “Such white, white snow!” is 


an instinctive response to beauty and its mystery. His wonder opens to 
the things you can never teach by words. Yet through pure melody—tones 
rich and clear from the Victrola—you can put into the child-mind glows, 
rhythms, soft callings—exquisite pleasure for every listening moment. 

For early morning, use such freshness as Schubert’s Hark! Hark! the 
Lark. For joyous study—lyrics, old hunting songs; dve Maria as Ellen 
sang it to the harp of Allen-Bane; emotional dramatic readings that include 
the veritable shouts of a Roman mob. Use folk-songs for phrasing. Beau- 
tiful rhythms for child-dances—simple to teach, yet who knows how far and 
priceless in result. For imagination—Saint-Saens’ The Swan—lake-music 
so softly rippling you can tell when the white bird lifts its head! These 
bring the artists and artistry of the world into the silence of classrooms. 
Think of Schubert’s Allegro Moderato, where the beauty of woodwinds 
summons the rustling of invisible forces to the listening minds of the children. 

You will want to know how other schools use the Victrola and Victor 
records to bring beautiful pure melody to their pupils. Send for information 
—or at any store selling Victor products, ask to hear these records. As you 
listen, your mind will create abundant uses for them in classwork. 













Allegro Moderato Unfinished 
Symphony (Schubert) 


Negro Spiritual (Dvordk— 
Kreisler) - Fritz Kreister 1122 


PHILADELPHIA OrcHESTRA 6459 On Wings of Song 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Mars 55052 (Mendelssohn) - WHeirerz 6152 
By the Waters of Minnetonka Praeludium (Jarnefelt) 
(Cavanass—Lieurance) Victor ConcerT OrcHEsTRA 18323 
Cuemer 1015 Salut d’Amour 
Devotion (Mascagni) (Elgar) - - + Zimpauisr 890 
Mormon Taserxacte Cuoir 19829 Serenade : 
nil on Canciieiin (Titl) - Neaporiran Trio 16995 
(Londonderry Air) Fritz Slumber Boat 
KreisLer—Husco Kreister 3017 (Riley—Gaynor) Lirtterietp 18448 
iar eal Chee Solvejg’s Cradle Song—‘“Peer 
(Brownell) - - Wuuams 855 Gynt” (Grieg) - - Marsu 45321 
Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Hark! Hark! the Lark (Dvorak) - Fritz Kreister 727 
(Schubert) - - - Gtuck 664 Dicmeniie : 
Liebestraum (Liszt) SAMAROFF 6269 (Drdla) - Frrrz Kreister 716 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark Swan, The 
(Bishop) - - - Gtuck 654 (Saint-Saens) - Kuinpier 45096 
Minuet in G To a Wild Rose 
(Beethoven) - - Powett 804 (MacDowell) Venetian Trio 18208 


Morning— “Peer Gynt” (Grieg) 


Victor Concert OrcuHestra 35470 


My Mother Bids Me Bind 


My Hair (Haydn) Marsu 45092 


Waltz in E Flat 

(Durand) - - + Bauer 6508 
Waltz in G Flat Major 

(Chopin) - + MbotseivircH 55156 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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NEW REPORTS. 

Doubtless some teachers have experienced 
some little difficulty in handling the new report 
blanks sent out by the Department. These re- 
ports are not so serious as they look, and after 
the first one has been filled the remaining ones 
can be handled more easily. It will be neces- 
sary for every teacher in the state to fill cor- 
rectly these reports each month so that the sec- 
retary of the board can make his report to the 
county superintendent and to the State Super- 
intendent. The county superintendent cannot 
make his report to the State Superintendent un- 
less all of the monthly report blanks are prop- 
erly filled so that the teacher can make a prop- 
er term report. The publication of these blanks 
was thought necessary because the forms which 
have been used for so many years do not cover 
the situation and the data tabulated from these 
are not sufficient to furnish valuable informa- 
tion about the school system of the state. The 
new reports will be a complete survey of the 
state each year and will be tabulated in the 
State Superintendent’s report thus furnishing an 
abundance of information, never furnished be- 
fore, to teachers and others interested in educa- 
tion. 

It will be noticed that these new reports are 
uniform and that all of the items are numbered 
the same on each report. Heretofore the county 
superintendent’s report has called for informa- 
tion which that official could not secure from 
the reports made to the office and, therefore, he 
could not supply all of the information called 
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for in the report required by the State Super- 
intendent. The Department wants to use all of 
the information called for in these reports and 
it will be a great service to the school system 
of the state if a!l blanks are accurately filled, 


School Improvement Notes 


The Eugene Field School and the Prospect 
School of Sedalia have recently acquired the 
New Keystone Primary set of lantern slides 
and stereographs. The Sedalia schools make ex- 
tensive use of this visual education material. 

By a vote of 11 to 1 University City carried 
her bond issue of $470,000 for the improvement 
of four school buildings of that city, the senior 
and junior high schools and the Flynn Park 
and Pershing Grade Schools. 

Columbia carried a bond issue of $415,000 on 
Dec. 14th, for the erection of a senior high 
school building, a grade school building, and 
the improvement of the high school building 
for the negroes. The proposition was approved 
by a vote of about seven to one. 

The Board of Education of Mexico has sold 
the $300,000 of bonds authorized at a recent elec- 
tion at a premium of more than one per cent. 
The bonds bear 4% per cent interest and the 
contract sale requires that the accumulating 
fund for their payment be deposited in a Chi- 
cago bank. 

The Sweet Springs Board of Education will 
submit to the voters of that district a proposi- 
tion to authorize the issuance of bonds for the 
erection of a new school building. 











types of reading. 
a thinking process. 
individual differences in pupils. 
ing most effective. 


the first grade. 
recitation period. 


2451 Prairie Avenue 











THE BOLENIUS READERS 
“To Read is to Think”—Thorndike 


The BOLENIUS MATERIAL provides for basic training in all 
The BOLENIUS METHOD requires that reading be taught as 
Interpretation is fundamental. 

The BOLENIUS TESTS measure the progress and provide for 
The BOLENIUS ORGANIZATION makes supplementary read- 


The BOLENIUS PLAN does away with mere ‘“‘busy work’’ in 
It provides real reading work for the between- 


THE BOLENIUS READERS 


MANUALS AND EQUIPMENT 
Grades 1 to 6 Inclusive 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Chieago. 
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Grain Valley Consolidated District in Jackson 
County has voted a $60;000 bond for the erection 
of a grade and high school building which will 
take the place of the one destroyed by fire on 


November 7th. With the $16,000 of insurance 
which covered the burned building Grain Valley 
will be able to erect a structure that will com- 
fortably meet her present needs. 

Miss Winnie Gibbs head of the English De- 
partment at McMillan High School, Mexico, 
Missouri resigned her position recently on ac- 
count of poor health. 

DeSota has advertised for bids for the erec- 
tion and completion of a new high school build- 


ing. 
Central High School of St. Joseph, Missouri 
is spending $500,000 for the construction of a 
balcony in the gymnasium. 

Duenweg, Missouri recently carried a bond is- 
sue for the erection of a gymnasium in connec- 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and sil- 
ent reading. Carefully graded. An es- 
tablished favorite with children and teach- 
ers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE KITCHEN 
By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
second school year. Profusely illustrated. 
70 cents. 








tion — the high school plant. 

Supt. S. C. Richeson of Plattsbure has been 
considering a position as Missouri representa- 
tive of Ginn & Co., Pnblishers. Mr. Richeson HEALTH BOOK 
was formerly with the State Department of Edu- By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 
cation. . : Health is the background of this book 

Mr. Fred Copeland recently resigned his of charming stories. Colored pictures 
school near Caruthersville for the purpose of help to seize and hold the child’s atten- 
spending his entire time in selling books. Mr. tion. Indirect instruction in health habits. 
Smith has been elected to take Mr. Copeland’s A supplementary reader for the third 
place in the school. school year. 75 cents. 


Lexington, Missouri in a recent election car- 
ried a bond issue of $240,000 for the purpose of 34 LITTLE, BROWN & Corey 


erecting a new high school building and im- 


THE BROWNIES’ 








roving the other school buildings of the city. 








Handwriting Efficiency 
Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 
comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 

and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 

Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 
If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour at com- 
mercial speed without physical strain. p 
We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pupils 
have been supplied with our manuals. One covy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red 
covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 























INCREASE PROMOTIONS 


THRU 
Daily Classroom Use of 


KEYSTONE VISUAL AIDS 


Ask for a classroom demonstration 


DONALD P. MOSSMAN 


COT.UMRBIA, MO. 
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Historical Reading, An Introduction to the 
Study of American History edited with 
notes and biographical sketches by Helen B. 
Sennett and Joseph A. Haninv with an in- 
troduction by George Burton Foster. 
Pages 440 plus XX. Published by Rand 
McNally and Company. 

This book sets forth the story of our history 


in so far as possible in the words of one wl 


In the story of Colw 


took part in each event 
Corondo’s letter 


bus, his journal is quoted. 
the king tells of his journey’s expiration and 
forth. It furnishes a valuable historical read 
and supplementary text to histories and as 
general reference for any public school library. 








Edueation of Gifted Children 





WorLD Book COMPANY 


GOOD BOOKS FOR GOOD TEACHERS 
—MISSOURI READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., St. Louis. 


Nila B. Smith 
Lulu M Stedman 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 




















Our Own 


Drop Curtains and special Scenery. 





Since 1889 





Designers 


who have had years of successful experience in producing correct and Artistic 
Stage Settings are capable of designing 


and producing the choicest of front 


Up to the minute Velour Curtains, Special Fabric Cycloramas and Olios 
Stage Lighting and Stage Accessories 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











SPECIAL 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


‘TEACHERS WANTED —Caliege CG Graduates _. except 
in vocational fields. the better 
places only. All States. 


ty > ~ positions. 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 
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miei Mielstids Op. WY IVICS, 
| Neveshveadl te the ° ? thon 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


50 Primary desks used but like new) 
Iwo, tube fire escapes (good as new) 
(from ground to second story 
pitch) these cost $1200.00 installe 
| First reasonable offer gets them 








= One, Blough Gas Plant—for cooking 

PEACHERS MANUAL FOR PICTURI and laboratory heating in school. This 
STUDY AND ART APPRECIATION plant is in good shape 

Best Text on the § t by 

ALBI RT W. HE CKMAN Address E. R. Adams, Superintendent of 


- Hy an, aes ~gh- — Schools, or E. M. Hackett, Secretary 
. page illustrates ke postpaic 


ART EX rE NSION SOCIETY of Board, Tarkio, Missouri: 
w! || Dept. 3, 415 Madison Avenue New York 
































NEW YORK UNIVERSITY } 








HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
P. 0. BOX Teachers can keep in touch 


with the best openings thru 
422 nembership in this Agency. 
FIVE OFFICES. Write Address | 
——< | KANSAS CITY MO. for enrollment blank today. | 
pans res se asta Collexe Credi TOURS DIVISION~- | 


110 E.42"ST. iw Yorklity J 


























TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU (sitions. 


! 
| 
| Established 1906—Unexcelled Service 

We enroll only normal and college graduates. ne hs made from original—25 for $1.50 
| a ae 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY Suscscrse 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 








410 U S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER Px. D. Mor DENVER. COLO KANSAS CITY. MO 




















} APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.50 


Just send us your favorite photograph with £1.50 and we will mai! to you 25 Application photos 214x4 
Finished pictures mailed the same dav your order is received You can order direct from us or throuch 
your agency. Not less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 
| We want a representative in every city to take orders for us. Write for particular 


FULTZ STUDIOS 
3042 PROSPECT DEPT. F KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


(Under one a gee of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Challenge. ) 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest Fisk Ag 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington Affi liated Agencies widely scattered 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. College work 

only 

EDUC ATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago 
— | If you should attend the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, Feb. 12-25 
} come to see us at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk 
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The New Viewpoint in Reading, by George F. 
Nardin and O. C. Whitney. Twelve pages. 
Published by Houghton-Mifflin Company. 
Price three cents per copy. 

This is one of the educational progress series 
of monographs to be placed in the hands of the 
teacher. It reviews various methods of teaching 
reading and differentiates between oral symbols, 
written symbols, oral reproducation meaning 
and interpretative responses. It emphasises the 
idea that there is no read reading without think- 
ing, that to read means to get the thought and 
briefly outlines methods of teaching with this 
end in view. 


An Introduction to Teaching, by Ned Harla 
Dearborn. Pages 337 plus XV. Publish 
by D. Appieton and Company. 

This is a book written from the viewpoint 
the teacher and the beginning student of edu 
tion. A survey of the table of contents makes 
it evident that this book serves first as a guid 
ance to the vocation of teaching. Secondly, 
offers a survey or a preview of the field of p1 
fessional education and it lays a foundation f 
professional pride. It will be found a valual 
book for elementary teacher training classes 
high schools and teachers colleges. 








Test and Study Spelling Tablet. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING MORE EFFECTIVE by using: Sharp’s English Ex- 
ercises for the High School; Sharp’s English Exercises for the Eighth Grade; The | 


Each of the above is a better value for the pupil. Complete line of administrative 
material. Elementary and High Cchool Records, ete. Write for samples and catalog. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 

















COMPLETE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Personal Service * * * * * Factory Prices 
T. L. Knight, 5508 Central Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 








CA Sian of Quality WELCH Mark of Service 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing, Company 


1516 Orleans Street 





Representing | 


Chicago, IL, U.S. A. ! 


0 N EY LOANED TO 
TEACHERS 
and school executives in any part of 
the country for any worthy purpose. 
$50 up. Reasonable charges. No 
salary assignment. Pay back month- 
ly. Write for details. 
Teachers’ National Loan Organization 
146-48 Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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ROUND OUT YOUR 
STENOGRAPHIC 
COURSE 


By avoiding overlapping and wasted effort, 
time can be found in any school for the es- 
sentials of a well-rounded stenographic or 
secretarial course. 

Gregg Stenographic Books were planned 
to meet the requirements of an all-round 
stenographic and secretarial course. 

Each book is a definite unit of a course in 
which all duplication and overlapping have 
been eliminated. 

These books will help you, as they have 
helped hundreds of others, to solve this prob- 
lem—the problem of finding time for the 
essentials. 

THE GREGG STENOGRAPHIC COURSE 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual (Gregg) 

Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) 

New Rational Typewriting (SoRelle) 

Applied Business English and Correspondence 


(Hagar and SoRelle) 
Secretarial Studies (SoRelle and Gregg) 


These books supply a training in both 
technique and application. Their use will 
assure stenographers and secretaries equipped 
for satisfactory and efficient service. 

Examine them at our expense. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First 
Volunteers. 


Missouri 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
Courses in: The Arts 
Sciences, and Education. 


College 


For catalogue address: 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Beginners Geometry, and Geometry Understood, 
Not Memorized, by Rolland R. Smith, 
Teacher of Mathematics, Newton Classic 
High School, Newton Massachusetts. Pages 
327 plus XIII. 

The material of this text for the tenth year 
upil has been tested out in the school in which 
he author is the teacher of mathematics and 
nother school of recognized standing. Among 
s many points of excellence are the following: 

presents the subject matter from the pupil’s 
oint of view; it is elementary in its character, 
icts being presented and handled before the 
upil is asked to demonstrate theorems. Simple 
xercises are abundantly provided and the gen- 
ral plan and content follows the suggestions of 
the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
uirements. 
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THESE TEXTS ARE SOUND, 
MODERN, AND EFFECTIVE 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
|| In Two-Book and Three-Book Editions 
A vocabulary derived from recent 
scientific investigations, presented in 
accordance with modern methods for 
achieving spelling mastery. 


| 
| | THE NEW MERRILL SPELLER 





| THE WINSLOW HEALTH SERIES 


| The Land of Health, a primer of hygiene. 
|| Healthy Living, Books I and II, for in- 
i termediate and upper grades. 
A modern prdgram of health-build- 
ing in the grades—based on prac- 
\ tice rather than mere book study. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Chicago 




























IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 





Patented. 


Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 

























MAIL) 
THIS COUPON 


STATE LOAN ©0. 
Second Floor, Hippee Bhig 
Des Moines, lowa 


Uf 
Gentiemen Please sem 
» folder describing your loan- 
ing service t© me, free of 
Q any obligation. 


Send coupon to “Loan 
Headquarters for - a 
Teachers” and learn 
of this popular and 
dignified loaning serv- 


UY 











ice which enables you ee 

to borrow $25 to $100 

without an indorser, 

in absolute confidence = =e 
and on a convenient — : 


repayment plan. Su- 
servised by State of Iowa. Mail the coupon now. 




























New Volume in the Woodburn and Moran 
History Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF 
THE NEW WORLD 


This new volume in this nation-wide series 
presents hero stories of the early explorers 
and pioneers with the same dramatic vivid- 
ness which characterizes the series. Authen- 
tic and impartial. (47TH Grape.) 


THE ANDREW LANG READERS 
16 Supplementary Readers for Grades 2-5 


Selections, from the wide range of irresist- 
ible fairy stories originally edited by Andrew 
Lang and known wherever English is read, 
are now offered in volumes specially edited 
and graded for school use. 


GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


All branches of spoken and written English 
are taught from one volume as one subject. 
A book for each year, beginning with the 
fourth. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 
Missouri Representative: 

W. H. Allison, Box 166, Columbia 
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Teachers’ Guide to Keystone Primary Set by 
Laura Zirbes, Investigator in Reading at the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College and 
Lecturer in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Pages 116 plus V. Published 
by Keystone View Company. 

This is an exposition of method and procedure 
in the use of 300 stereograph views and some 
lantern slides to be used in the primary grades. 
The pictures have been made by expert photog- 
raphers and selected under the direction of a 
committee headed by Laura Zirbes. The book 
with the material which it describes gives to 
the teacher a means of offering to children vivid 
educational experiences which will develop in 
the primary child the power of getting thought 
from the printed page. 


SPRING ORDERS 


SPRING ORDERS 


Have you used the order 
blanks in the catalogues we 
sent you? We will send 
more blanks. We issue three 





catalogues, Kindergarten, 
Primary material “A”. Gen- 
eral Supplies “C’’. Rural 
Supplies “R”. May we 


send them? Every school 
should have a fall and spring 


order. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
BRADLEY DISTRIBUTORS 
922 Oak St., 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application make 
it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITIONS 


25 PHOTOS $1.50 
SO PpHotos $2.50 


Size 24x3% 


Send your remittance and or- 
iginal photograph to the 
agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 





Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Your Art Service 
Bureau 


RT education is becoming necessary in 

the teaching of other subjects and to 

the child himself. It has found its true 
place in all grade and rural schools. 


To help you to plan your winter art 
and seat work, our Art Service Bureau has 
just completed an outline of art work for 
the first eight grades. You will find in it 
all sorts of things to draw, to construct 
and to relate to your other work. Write 
for your copy. 

Remember: OUR ART SERVICE BUREAU 
IS Your ART SERVICE BUREAU 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street 


New York, N.Y 








NEW SELF-TEACHING 


SEATWORK 


Edited by G. C. Myers, Ph. D. Endorsed by 
leading educators everywhere. Conforming stric tly 
to the requirements of your curriculum; affording 
maximum learning value with minimum attention 
and effort on your part. Send coupon below for 
new MODERN SEATWORK booklet describing 115 


new self-teaching sets. 
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NEW PANORAMA POSTER of the Four 
Seasons. Brand new class Seatwork project 
which makes a beautiful schoolroom decoration 
twelve feet long. For Grades 1, 2 and 3. Con- 

Spring, 





ists of four 36-inch color backgrounds, 


Summer, Fall, Winter; figures of birds, animals, 
tots, sleds, etc., printed on separate 


snowman, 
white sheets, to be cut, colored, and pasted 


position on backgrounds. 
$0.56 


No. 2127—Comolete, EL = 

The Harter School Supply Co. Cleveland, O. 
Please send me the following— 

™ MODERN SEATWORK booklet 


frooe 
oo NELPYUL HINTS for Teachers circular 
7 CATALOG of new school entertainments 
(free) 
NO: acnicieatieipthieiritinmminiiiiilaiicd ae ee ee 
Address ~~~ cc 





iiss bid ee 








